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THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF GRACE za x, 
By Norman B. Nasu, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge _ | 


There is no experience closer to the heart of Christian knowl- 
edge of God than the personal encounter with His grace; and 
there is no doctrine more important for a theism which persists in 
belief in a Theos. For grace, experienced and formulated, as- 
sumes man’s sin and his need of salvation by God. It excludes 
philosophies of self-help as it does subjectivist theories of re- 
ligious experience. Grace then is characteristic of redemptive 
religions, of which our own is chief, and it involves a distinctive 
idea of God. To use Professor Hocking’s words, “ Plato and 
Aristotle represented God as that absolute good which, unmoving 
and changeless in itself, the soul pursues and longs for. To 
Christianity, it is the soul that is pursued; and God is forever 
restless, in quest of what to him is lost.” (Human Nature and 
its Remaking, p. 422.) 

The other term in the title, “ experience,” implies that we are : 
not deceiving ourselves in believing, though no theory of knowl- > 
edge can finally prove it, that we are in real contact with a real en- 
vironment—that in experiencing we are responding to the given, 
not originating or inventing it. In everything which to us is 
“experience ”’ we are faced with the problem of distinguishing the 
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_ actual from the apparent and the objective from the subjective : 
the “ experience” of grace is not unique but typical in the prob- — 
lem of knowledge it presents. 
All religions, or at least all theistic religions, display in their 
adherents that “ creature-feeling”” which von Hiigel and ni 
have helped us to recognize as a fundamental factor in man’s ex- 
perience of God. It is not merely a feeling of dependence, for 
everyone except a philosophical solipsist who is convinced, quite 
literally, that “he is It,” feels dependent on given reality. 
“ Creature-feeling ’’ adds to dependence a sense of proportion— 
the humble awareness of the vast contrast between our littleness 
and God’s greatness, our inadequacy and his omnicompetence, 
our ignorance and his wisdom, and finally our sin and his holiness. 
When Yahweh had spoken to Job out of the whirlwind, Job could 
answer only, “ Behold, I am of small account; what shall I an- 
swer thee? I lay my hand upon my mouth.” “I had heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth thee: 
wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes ” (40: 4, 
42:5 f.). 
But this is not yet an experience of grace, nor do I recall a 
trace of that in the great poem of Job; only in the often criticised 
prose epilogue are we told of God's renewed goodness to his godly 
servant. 
Nor is it yet grace when Simon Peter cries: “ Depart from me, a 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke 5: 8), though that is 
truly a religious utterance, as it is a common human reaction in 
the conscious presence of God. It is not only the ae 

demoniac who cries: “‘ What have I to do with thee, thou Son of 
the most high God?” Had Peter, that impetuous fisherman, 
_ thought before he cried out, he might have spoken for the deeper 
side of Judaism, and said: “ Draw near unto me, for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord.” For is there, even in the New Testament, 
a more moving word from an experience of grace than that con- 
tained in a great book of Judaism, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
whose splendid section on the mercy of God, 11: 21-12: 2, con- 
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tains the famous line: “ Thou sparest all things, for they are 
thine, soul-loving Sovereign.” 

It is when we recognize God not only as Sovereign, but also as 
Lover of Souls, that we respond to His grace and find ourselves 
within the embrace of his redemption. But it will be noticed in 
the passage just cited that the writer closely relates God as re- 
deemer to God as creator, for he finds the creation of this marvel- 
lous world and its wonderful inhabitant, man, to be an act of 
divine love and favor (11: 24f). Moffatt (Grace in the New 
Testament, pp. 50, 60), noting this doctrine in Philo, and over- 
looking it in the Wisdom of Solomon, points out the absence of 
this aspect of grace in the New Testament, with its well-nigh ex- 
clusive stress on redemption. Even the apparent New Testament 
exception, Jesus’ saying about God’s grace revealed in sunshine 
and rain (Matt. 5: 45) is but an argument from nature to the 
divine kindliness to men in their need. We do well to remember 
the vision of God’s grace in nature as part of our heritage from 
Judaism, and to realize its two-fold significance. In the first 
place, the beauty and marvel of the universe (of which surely we 
ought to be more fully aware than our pre-Darwinian forebears), 
is an expression of God’s love as well as of his power. Recalling 
that the Greek term Charis meant beauty as well as loving-kind- 
ness, may we not adore the beauty of God and call it too his 
grace? and ought we not more often to thank him for the loveli- 
ness of His world spread out before our preoccupied vision? In 
the second place, our human nature with its natural capacities, for 
all its perversions, still bears witness to the loving-kindness of its 
creator. The Pelagian is not all wrong in identifying grace with 
our natural powers, though his element of error be greater than 
that of truth. And the dogma of man’s fall, including its recent 
variation, the doctrine of a pre-cosmic fall, is surely exaggerated 
in the opposite direction. “All is of grace” in a wider than the 
original intent of the phrase. Must not the Christian say: By 
grace we are created as well as saved? 

There is another too often neglected aspect of our experience of 
God’s grace: if we know any truth, we know it non sine deo, 
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and man’s discovery is ever God’s revelation. Whether or not we 
use the scholastic distinction between natural and supernatural 
truth, must we not recognize that God has put in our hearts a 
mighty desire to know, and showed us a way of true knowledge; 
and that in so doing he again reveals his grace? So declared 
Aquinas, and so teaches the Catholic scholastic to this day. 

The main experience of grace, however, in a redemptive re- 
ligion is the experience of God’s aid and fellowship in the doing 
of his will. How varied are its forms, and how different are the 
doctrines which in part proceed from and in part condition the 
experience! What disputes have strained and destroyed the fel- 
lowship of men all of whom knew something of God’s grace, and 
most of whom were utterly convinced they had the one true, or 
at least the one adequate, understanding of what God had wrought 
in them and could do for others! Thus St Paul, supreme ex- 
ample of God’s gracious dealing with his children, had to fight in 
opposite directions for a right understanding of it. On one side, 
the Judaizers, though they undoubtedly taught divine forgiveness 
and help, seemed to Paul deniers of God’s grace, and his account 
of religion under the Law, with grace left out of it, still alter- 
nately baffles and irritates Rabbinic scholars, particularly if Jews! 
Theories of a pessimistic diaspora-Judaism, with a greater rigor 
in dealing with sin and its forgiveness than later, rabbinic Juda- 
ism taught, will not completely explain Paul’s account of life 
under the Law. As historians, we must recognize that there was 
grace under the Torah—but not for Paul, who found in it only a 
harsh pedagogue. From the opposite quarter, the Antinomians 
actually did, according to Paul, what to the Judaizers Paul seemed 
to be doing, viz. teaching men to sin that grace might abound! 
Freedom, political or spiritual, is a heady wine, and religious 
individuals or groups who vividly experience the mysterious inner 
releasing powers of God must often be watchful of their freedom, 
lest the assurance of grace become a camouflage for moral laxity 
or for doctrinal eccentricity, both of which promptly react on 
“experience.” (Even Buchmanite guidance, it appears, has to 
be “checked ’”’!) Thanks to our ethical traditions we in Chris- 
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tianity are usually helped to a proper moral evaluation even of 
our most intense religious emotions, but the excesses of perfec- 
tionism and the naiveties of enthusiastic converts remind us that 
we dare not identify inner feelings with experience of the real 
spiritual world. By God's grace we have minds nurtured in 
Christianity and in truth, to be used to evaluate and direct even 
the intensest experience of the heart, and we always need to con- 
sider the experience of the past and its formulation by the think- 
ers of the church before yielding unqualifiedly to our individual 
experience and interpretation of God’s grace. 

Two early Methodist doctrines, born of vivid encounter with 
grace, well illustrate the problem. The first was the doctrine of 
assurance, borrowed from the Moravians, which rested squarely 
on the conversion-experience with its intense consciousness of 
God’s forgiveness and grace. The convert, grateful from the 
depths of his heart for what God had done and was doing for 
him, aware of an immense change in his inner life, and often re- 
leased from some long-dominant sin, quite naturally considered 
the new assurance a universal condition of being in a state of 
grace, and drew a logical conclusion as to those who lacked it. 
John Wesley split with his elder brother Samuel on this point, 
and a delicious entry in John Wesley’s Journal for June 25, 1745, 
runs: 

“When the preaching at St Just was ended, the constable” (by a warrant 
from the local vicar) “apprehended Edward Greenfield, a tinner. . . . Three 
years ago he was eminent for cursing, swearing, drunkenness and all manner of 
wickedness ; but these old things had been for some time passed away, and he 
was then remarkable for a quite contrary behaviour. I asked a little gentleman 
at St Just what objection there was to Edward Greenfield. He said, ‘ Why, the 
man is well enough in other things; but his impudence the gentlemen cannot 
bear. Why, sir, he says he knows his sins are forgiven.’” (Curnock ed., Vol. 
III, p. 185f.) 

As told, the story gives us no sympathy whatever with the Vicar, 
and a lot for Edward Greenfield, so obviously under persecution 
for righteousness’ sake. But wider study of early Methodism has 
shown that John Wesley was a better Christian than many of his 
enthusiastic converts, and one suspects that the Vicar’s account of 
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the impudent sinner might vary from Wesley’s! However it may 
oe have been in this special instance, Wesley himself came to see that 


this assured conviction was by no means a sine qua non, for in the 
light of other evidence we may believe Southey’s report of his 
saying in his old age: 

“When fifty years ago my brother Charles and I, in the simplicity of our 


hearts, told the good people of England that unless they knew their sins were 
forgiven they were under the wrath and curse of God, I marvel that they did 


not stone us! The Methodists, I hope, know better now: we preach assurance 
as we always did, as a common privilege of the children of God; but we do not 
enforce it, under the pain of damnation, denounced on all who enjoy it not.” 
(Southey’s Wesley (1820), I, p. 295.) 
The verdict of later time on the doctrine of assurance has like- 
wise been unfavorable, and a learned Methodist friend assures me_ 
it is little heard of nowadays. It dictated a special form of ex- 
perience, it opened the way to Pharisaism, and by stressing the 
inner state of feeling led to agonies of soul for the sensitive while 
encouraging in the self-satisfied a bland sense of having already | 
attained. 
Closely related to assurance in early Methodism was the doc- 
_ trine of perfection, the proclamation of the possibility, and at 
least in some lives the reality, of complete deliverance by God's 
“grace from all disharmony between our wills and His. John 
Wesley stoutly defended the doctrine, and its importance to him — 
is well seen in his Journal entry for September 15, 1762: 
“The more I converse with the believers in Cornwall, the more I am con-— 
 yvinced that they have sustained great loss for want of hearing the doctrine of 
Christian Perfection clearly and strongly enforced. I see, wherever this is not 
done, the believers grow dead and cold. Nor can this be prevented but by keep- 


ing up in them an hourly expectation of being perfected in love.” (Curnock 
ed., Vol. IV, p. 529.) 


He affirms that he knows people who have attained to this con- 
sciousness and state; but we count him the greater Christian and 
- when he admits he has not so attained, and at the end of his 


life can sincerely write (W. B. Brash, Methodism, p. 85) : 


“TI have been wandering up and down between fifty and sixty years, en- 
deavoring in my poor way to do a little good to my fellow-creatures. . . . But 
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now, what have I to trust to for salvation? I can see nothing that I have done 
or suffered that will bear looking at. I have no other plea than this: I the chief 
of sinners am, But Jesus died for me.” 

It is indeed hard to reconcile the doctrine of perfection with 
Jesus’ sayings: “‘ Why callest thou me good? None is good save 
one, even God ” (Mark 10: 18) and “ When ye have done all the 
things that are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable serv- 
ants; we have done that which it was our duty to do” (Luke 17: 
10). This perfectionist doctrine, though it too was based on the 
experience of grace, has also passed largely into disuse among 
Methodists, for similar and even more obvious reasons than those 
to be brought against the doctrine of assurance. 

Both doctrines point the lesson that it is almost as risky a busi- 
ness to encourage men in the belief that they have fully attained 
by the grace of God as it is to promise them perfection by self- 
help. The two doctrines of assurance and perfection, apparently 
foursquare on a basis of “‘ experience,” have not stood up under 
stress of time and intellectual consideration. This outcome sug- 
gests that a simple fashion of our time, namely considering doc- 
trine merely as a reflex of “ religious experience,” is inadequate. 
It leaves us without any basis for settling doctrinal issues—for 
we can only “ swap experiences ''—and it forgets that our intel- 
lectual attitudes are a factor in all our experience, not least in 
our religious life. 

This fashion is further found wanting when we consider an- 
other doctrinal problem connected with grace, viz. the problem of 
predestination as against what the early Methodists called “ uni- 
versal grace,” or the divine desire to save all men. From the days 
when Paul wrestled with this mystery in Romans 9-11, and from 
the time of Augustine’s controversy with Pelagius, to the heated 

dispute of Wesley’s disciples with Whitefield’s, this aspect of the 
experience of grace has been controversial. One convert, over- 
whelmed by the condescension of God to his unworthy need, 
minimizes to the vanishing-point his own codperation, and pro- 
claims irresistible grace, inferring that God's election alone deter- 
mines salvation, and as God is eternal, so is his election. Another 
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man, likewise sure of God’s initiating grace, finds his own re- 
sponse to be his own act, and though he may or may not count it 
a meritorious act which God rewards, he considers the acceptance 
of God’s gracious offer to be a sine qua non of salvation; and he 
is sure that as God is loving unto every man the same grace is for 
all who are ready to accept it. If God has forgiven and aided me, 
he argues, it is not because of any merit, nor from an eternal de- 
cision to select me unto salvation, out of a race doomed for 
damnation; rather, what he has done for me he would do for 
all—if they would let him. 

John Wesley’s brother Charles, like John, believed in universal 
grace, and Augustus Toplady, like Whitefield, in predestination. 
Charles Wesley wrote “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” and Toplady 
composed “ Rock of ages, cleft for me.” These are two of the > 
greatest hymns of grace, and each springs from a profound ex- 
_ perience of divine pardon and aid. Yet their authors were in al- 
most vituperative opposition on the theological issue. It is com- 

forting to know that each could sing the other’s hymn without 
- compromising his theological integrity, for I challenge anyone to 

tell from their two compositions which is the predestinatory and 
which the universalist poet. 

The experience of grace, then, does not determine the theologi- 
cal issue as to predestination, though it does help us to understand 
_why men have felt so keenly about that issue, because the solution 
_ seemed to be dictated by a tremendous experience of God’s loving 
help, and denial of the doctrine seemed to cast a shadow on the 
experience. 

The choice of examples from Methodism has perhaps succeeded 
in giving an impression that the experience of grace is limited to 
“ twice-born,” convert types of religious men and women. But 
every good Anglican knows that “ once-born”’ types, nurtured > 
rather than suddenly converted, are also, or may be, in a state of 
grace. For God gives help in manifold ways, not least in the 
= transmuting of character over the years; we have all known 
noble instances of lives which, as they grew in years, grew also 
in grace—lives in which natural and supernatural have no visible 
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- frontier, whose days have been linked each to each in piety not to 

be analyzed by that ancient distinction. If we fail to recognize 
here the working of God’s grace, we are more Pelagian than 
-Pelagius himself! Saints are not all Paulinists; many are Johan- 
‘nine, and both kinds “ let the light shine through.” 

Nor am I forgetful that a notable means of grace is sacra- 
mental. Just because Rome has made too much of the sacra- 
ments and Geneva, in reaction, too little, we of the middle path 
must bear our testimony that we have found our Holy Com- 
munion to be not a mediation of a grace unlike God’s grace as it 
* beset us by other means, but the same grace, singularly and 
steadily winning and urgent, ever pleading and never forcing; the 
pir observance an abiding aid. For one I must add that I 
find the obsession of eucharistic theory with the elements, and 
with the question of what happens to their substance, an obstacle 
_and not a help to my understanding of the grace that this act of 
worship so abundantly bestows. 

As for baptism, I am puzzled that Catholic teaching still insists 
on associating with infant baptism a theology that was quite ap- 
propriate to primitive convert-baptism ; and only less bothered by 
Baptist tradition which with similar illogic and unrealism claims 
that those brought up in Christian nurture are heathens till they 
be submerged! Anglican fuzzy-mindedness about infant baptism 
seems preferable to either of these monstrous solutions, and bap- 
tism plus nurture plus confirmation (sometimes plus and some- 
times minus conversion) all together complete a single sacrament. 

As for the rest of the traditional seven sacraments, why does 
Rome stick at seven? There are so many others! I am glad 
that Bernard of Clairvaux counted ten and Hugo of St Victor 
thirty, for where sin abounds, there means of grace also abound 
in number as in power. 

Two dangers have beset those who have had experience of 
divine grace. Because, in Oman’s fine phrase, grace is not the 
irresistible might of omnipotence directed by omniscience (Grace 
and Personality, p. 28), but truly gracious, respecting our free- 
dom as personalities, winning rather than forcing us, grace there- 
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fore does not guarantee the abolition of egotism or the wiping out 
of pride. And it is sadly easy to interpret God’s grace to myself 
as either a reward of my personal merit or a sign of God’s spe- 
cial favor to me. In either case, spiritual pride and not humility 
of spirit may result. Moffatt gives a curious illustration from 
the royal title: “ By the grace of God king” (Grace in the New 
Testament, p. 14f). Originally intended as an expression of 
humble realization of dependence on God, it became the formula 
of “ divine right” by which rulers claimed to be above the law 
and free from all human reckoning. Kings are not alone in this 
twist of thought and feeling: many a sinner “ saved by grace” 
has turned his story to his own glorification, and has come to be 
assured he is one of God’s pets. The Pharisee’s thanksgiving 
still goes up to the throne of grace. Calvinists have not all been 
humble-hearted. 

Another and grievous danger is that an experience of grace may 
blunt the edge of moral earnestness. The story goes that the dy- 
ing Heine muttered: “God will pardon me—it’s His profes- 
sion ”; so some have vaguely felt, and ceased to hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. Forgiveness firmly clasped sometimes be- 
comes a pillow for the spiritually indolent, and a sentiment of as- 
surance allows our tepid benevolence toward a few persons to 
pass for the fulfilling of the law of love. Great Christians, 
whether Jansenist or Arminian, have lived on the heights of 
strenuous achievement, but we lesser folk are much too prone to 
to “let grace do it,” as if we were not children of God but 
machines spared the privilege of conscious effort. Catholicism, 
with its semi-Pelagian teaching, and Melancthon with his syner- 
gistic doctrine can claim not only to be defenders of human free- 
dom but also to be preserving God’s grace as truly gracious; and 
most of all to be safeguarding us ordinary folk from what we 
persist in interpreting as an invitation to take it easy. Even if 
we disagree with the semi-Pelagians or Melancthon, we need to 
remember their purpose—to preserve the most intense effort for 
righteousness and holiness—just as we must, even if we agree 
with them, recognize the Augustinian and Calvinist purpose to 
preserve the initiative and the dynamic for God, and to insist on 
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our need of his prevenient and subsequent grace. To reconcile 
the freedom of God and that of man—which of us is sufficient for 
this theological mystery? And yet we of both schools have ex- 
perienced God’s grace, and seek to continue therein, that by His 
help we may become ever more like Him. We “ run the straight 
race through God’s good grace.”” There is a paradox here, as in 
all religious experience of God save that of the extreme mystic 
who seeks and attains a state of absorption or divinization, a 
union and not a communion with God. For the Christian this 
exception is, I believe, ruled out by his “ creature-feeling ”; the 
creature does not and cannot seek to become God in the exact 
meaning of the phrase. Apart from that sort of “ experience,” 
which if Christianity be sound is only in part experience of spir- 
itual reality and in part delusion, while knowing God and receiv- 
ing His aid we remain ourselves, though not our own. 

An anonymous modern poet has expressed it exquisitely and 
accurately in one of our too little used hymns (New Hymnal, No. a 


398) : 


“T sought the Lord, and afterward I knew 
He moved my soul to seek Him, seeking me; _ 
It was not I that found, O Saviour true; 
No, I was found of Thee. 


q Thou didst reach forth thy hand and mine enfold os 


I walked and sank not on the storm-vexed sea— a 
’Twas not so much that I on Thee took hold, 
As Thou, dear Lord, on me. 
J find, I walk, I love, but O the whole i ad 
Of love is but my answer, Lord, to Thee; - 


For Thou wast long beforehand with my soul, 
Always Thou lovedst me.” 


As long as we all sing that and mean it, and then sing: “ Fight 
the good fight with all thy might’ and mean that too, our real 
differences over the interpreting of God’s grace in exact doctrine, 
serious though they may be, will not lead to the ignoring or the 
misuse of that grace, nor to a repetition of the bitterness of past 
controversies. To be gracious towards one another is surely a 
part of true orthodoxy in a religion whose worship is of the God 
of grace as known through his gracious Son. 


— 


By Hersert H. Gowen, University of Washington 


The statement was recently made to me by a prominent 
Japanese scholar that in the course of time the following question 
might easily arise: Did Christian Science in America originate 
through the teaching of Miki San in Japan, or was Tenrikyo, 
“the Religion of the Heavenly Reason,” imported into Japan as 
the result of the teaching of Mrs Eddy? 

It may seem strange in these days of blaring publicity, with the 
searchlights of a would-be omniscient journalism turned upon 
everything in heaven and earth and under the earth, that a new 
religion should have grown towards two or three years of the 
celebration of its centenary and to the gathering together of some 
six million followers in the land of its birth, with little or no at- 
tention paid to it by the rest of the world. This is all the stranger 
when we consider that Tenrikyo has, apart from its achievements 
in Japan, been so extraordinarily active in Foreign Missions that 
twenty-seven congregations have been established in the United 
States since 1927, in addition to the numerous churches planted 
in Korea, Manchuria, China, Hawaii and the South Seas. 

Possibly some account of this rather remarkable faith may be of 
interest to readers of the ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, part- 
ticularly since preparations are now being made in Japan to cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of Miki San’s becoming the 
shrine of Deity. This celebration will be held in Jiba, the capital 
of the cult, and wherever else Tenrikyo believers are gathered to- 
gether. 

Let me give first of all a few facts as to the life of the peasant 
Foundress and as to the circumstances under which she became the 
recipient of a revelation which all her followers regard as divine. 
On April 18, 1798, in the little village of Sanmaiden, not far from 
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Nara, in the province of Yamato, was born to a rather prosperous 
farmer and his wife the little girl who was predestined, according 
to Tenrikyo belief, to inaugurate a religion through which eventu- 
ally the entire world was to be saved. Miki, as the little girl was 
named, seems to have been an intelligent child, happy, frank and 
generous, in love with the flowers and birds of her native village, 
and skilful beyond most of her companions with her hands. As 
her parents belonged to the Jodo, or Pure Land, sect of Buddhism, 
peasant as she was, the child was, from her ninth to her eleventh 
year, educated in the Temple School or Terakoya. Here she be- 
came so devoutly attached to the principles of Buddhism that be- 
yond all else she desired to become anun. This, however, was not 
to be, for at the age of fifteen she was married by her parents to a 
man of respectable ancestry and good circumstances named Zenbei 
Nakayama at Shoyashiki. Her early religious leanings did not 
prevent Miki from becoming a devoted wife and in course of time 
the mother of four children. A boy, Shuji, was born in 1822 
and then in succession three girls. There are many stories told 
of her unselfish kindness to her neighbors at this time and I have 
myself talked with several who in her later life were much im- 
pressed with the same characteristic. On one occasion she is said 
to have even offered to the gods the life of her two girls in order 
to obtain the cure of a neighbor’s child. 

The great event which transformed a kindly peasant woman 
into the supposed shrine of the Supreme God came about in 1838 
after the following manner. On October 23 of that year the boy 
Shuji complained of a crippled foot. Several attempts were 
vainly made to use the services of exorcists and mediums, when 
suddenly it was noticed that the mother’s whole appearance was 
being transfigured. While the family gazed on her with awe, in 
a voice which no one was able to recognise, Miki Nakayama spoke 
as follows: “ I am the Heavenly Shogun, the Original God. God 
has just descended to the old Jiba (Holy Ground). God de- 
sires that this land, this house, these parents and these children be 
consecrated to Him.” There was consternation in the family. 
Zenbei, thinking of the four children and of the homestead which 
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was to be their inheritance, was naturally disinclined to accept the 
oracle as of divine authority. But the transformed speaker con- 
tinued: “If you disobey a divine command you and your house 
will be destroyed.” 

The news of this curious domestic situation soon spread to the 
village. Neighbors flocked in and implored the deity, or what- 
ever it might be which had taken possession of Miki, to withdraw. 
But the answer came: “I have descended from Heaven to the 
predestined residence and the predestined soul. This is the pre- 
destined moment. I refuse to withdraw.” Three days’ struggle 
followed, days in which the possessed woman took not a drop of 
water nor a single grain of rice. Then the perplexed and still 
reluctant husband yielded and gave his consent to the consecration. 
Immediately thereafter the woman was released from her trance 
and Shuji’s foot became instantaneously well. This day, October 
26, 1838, when Miki was over forty years of age, is regarded as 
“the Day of the First Revelation,” the beginning of Tenrikyo. 

From this time on neither Miki nor her family had in any way 
a comfortable existence. The estate was gradually dissipated by 
acts of what can only appear to most of the most impulsive and 
quixotic charity, in which the poor embarrassed husband was 
dragged at the will of the now dominant partner. It was a case 
of pulling down the house to upbuild the world. The family was 

_ brought “ down to the bottom of fortune’s wheel” and it may 
_ have been with some sense of relief that in 1853, at the age of 
something over sixty, the now impoverished Zenbei gave up the 
struggle and died. Now the widow had full liberty to make her 
sacrifice complete. By this time two of the daughters had 
married, but the son, Shuji, and the youngest daughter, Kokan, 
stuck to their mother through thick and thin. Shuji made a 
precarious living for the family by peddling vegetables, while 
Kokan, at her mother’s bidding, stood at the street corners of 
Osaka proclaiming the new doctrines of Tenrikyo. The preach- 
ings, even at this early stage, were by no means fruitless, since 
many miraculous cures were wrought through the prayers of 
Miki and through the faith of her followers, while the promise 
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of easy childbirth and freedom from smallpox had for the many 
an irresistible allurement. 

At this stage the alarm of the priesthoods, both Shinto and 

Buddhist, together with the suspicion of the official classes, had 
begun to awaken an opposition which soon deepened into virulent 
persecution. The use of gongs and drums, with the chanting of 
the “dancing pslams,” in the vicinity of the temples became as 
obnoxious to the orthodoxy of the mid-nineteenth century as the 
blare of the Salvation Army Bands was to be a few years later to 
the staid conventional church people of England. The fact that 
no official permission had been given for the preaching of the 
new religion was in itself sufficient ground for the opposition of 
the authorities. Hence it came to pass that from 1867 onward 
various efforts began to be made to obtain some form of official 
recognition. For a long time these efforts proved to be in vain. 
Shuji and others were imprisoned as late as 1877 and the teach- 
ings of Miki were branded as those of an “evil religion.” 
Nevertheless, the efforts continued. In 1880 there was an effort 
made to obtain some affiliation with Buddhism, a natural step 
considering the early attachment of the Foundress to the religion 
of Gautama. When these attempts proved to be unavailing re- 
course was had to the representatives of Shinto. But it was only 
in 1886 that the officials of the Shinto Main Office became con- 
vinced of the real value of the religion and advised the Foundress 
to put her movement under the supervision of the Office. It is 
for this reason, rather than because of any particular agreement 
in doctrine, that Tenrikyo is now listed as one of the thirteen 
recognized sects of Shinto. But the official approval came too 
late to reach the’ears of Miki who passed away in 1888 in her 
ninetieth year. 

We have, however, outrun a little the general story of the 
movement. In spite of persecution, imprisonment and general 
obloquy, the Foundress after her husband’s death continued her 
undaunted way. From 1869 to 1882 she composed, or rather had 
revealed to her, the Ofudesaki, or Holy Scripts, which are now 
part of the Tenrikyo Canon. In 1872, after a fast of seventy- 
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five days, she received by revelation the indication of the ‘ pre- 
destined place,’ or Jiba, the place where man was originally cre- 
ated by God and the site of the splendid Temple subsequently built 
to be the centre of the religion. This site was discovered when 
Miki and a number of her followers, walking over the former 
Nakayama estate, suddenly found themselves rooted to the ground 
and unable to move until they had signified their acceptance of 
the place. The Foundress must have been a truly remarkable 
organiser, for during these years, and indeed down to the time 
of her death, she kept the closest control over the extension and 
administration of the movement as well as over the preaching of 
the faith and the recording of her revelations. She had expressed 
her expectation of living to the age of a hundred and fifteen, but 
this was not to be. Early in 1888 she came to realise that the 
end was near. Immediately she called for the rendering of the 
“ Dancing Service,” though the performance of this was still 
under the ban of the police. As the drums and gongs sounded 
forth and the chanting voices rendered the much loved “ Dancing 
Psalms,” the soul of the brave old woman who had throughout a 
long life impressed her will on all about her “ ascended to enfold 
the universe.” One of her best-known followers writes: “ Thus 
our Foundress, who had unveiled herself to the world for the 
universal salvation of all mankind, having endured through ninety 
years of her life and laid down the corner-stone of Her heavenly 
mission so firmly, at last passed away into the life which is not 
scored by the day or month.” The body of Nakayama Miki rests 
on a pine covered hillock just to the north of the village of 
Tambaichi, about six miles from Nara. 

After the Foundress’ death opposition, both popular and official, 
greatly decreased. It was to the first Patriarch, Shinjuro, that 
official recognition was at length conceded and not long thereafter 
there was agitation for complete independence of the Main Shinto 
Office. This movement was crowned with success in 1903 and 
the organization now freed from all shackles witnessed develop- 
ments both at home and in the foreign missionary field. At home 
miraculous cures were of daily occurrence. The great mass meet- 
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ings appeared to work miracles through a kind of contagious 
enthusiasm. Soon, in addition to expecting painless childbirth q 
and freedom from smallpox, people came to believe that “ there 

was no bodily ailment which could not be cured by the (dancing) 
service.” 

It was at this time that the Theological College was established 
at Jiba for the instruction of missionaries and that a number of 
trained missionaries were despatched to Formosa, Manchuria, 
Korea and China. Meanwhile, the Main Sanctuary had been 
built on the site of the first revelation and at a special shrine wor- 
ship was addressed to the soul of the revered Foundress. At this 
shrine, on the fortieth anniversary of Miki’s death, over 600,000 
pilgrims assembled from all parts of the country. A few years 
later the number of professed: believers in Tenrikyo had passed 
the five million mark and every believer was a missionary. There 
were now ten thousand churches scattered over all the lands in 
which Japanese resided, with sixty thousand accredited teachers. 
Just a year ago a special Transportation Department had to be 
created, working with the Japanese authorities, in order to care 
for the countless pilgrims who travelled to Jiba for the two great 
annual festivals of January 26 and October 26. 

It will now be in order to answer the question as to what Ten- 
rikyo really is, apart from the projection of the Foundress’ per- 
sonality into the lives of her followers. The materials for an- 
swering this question are largely, though not wholly, to be sought 
for in the authoritative Scriptures promulgated for the most part 
in the lifetime of Miki. These Scriptures are four in number, as 
follows : 

1. The Doroumi-koki, or The Divine Chronicle of the Muddy 
Ocean, a kind of obscure allegorical cosmogony, set down 
directly from the lips of the Foundress, in which dragons, ser- 
pents, globefish, eels, flatfish, dolphins, and so forth, appear to the 
bewilderment of all but the most adept. It will suffice to quote 
the commencement of this modern Japanese ‘ Genesis’ without 
proceeding further to render confusion worse confounded. _ 
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“The world at the beginning was Muddy Ocean. There was no mankind. 
_ Nothing but a vast ocean of mud wherein were a dragon and a serpent. The 
dragon had one head, one tail, and a straight line of body; and it was huge 
_ beyond imagination. The serpent had twelve heads and three rapier-like tails; : 
and it was huge beyond imagination. There were no deities except what was 


seen in the two forms of a huge dragon and a huge serpent.” (Translation by 
Takehito. Iwai.) 

2. There are the Dancing Psalms, received as revelations from 
God by Miki, chiefly in 1867, and chanted to harmonies composed 
by herself. They are as simple in language as the Diz vine 


Chronicle is obscure, for the Foundress said: “ What is hard is 
- uneatable for old folks and infants; but what is soft is eatable for 


all people.” 
3. In the next place we have the Ofudesaki, or Holy Scripts, 
seventeen chapters consisting of I7I1 stanzas, in the common 


tanka, or thirty-one syllable style. These were all revealed be- 
tween 1869 and 1882. 

4. Lastly, there are the Osashizu, or Divine Directions, partly _ 
from the lips of Miki and partly from those of one of her chief 
disciples, Izo Iburi, shortly before his death in 1907. 

Out of these Scriptures we are able to construct a fairly com- 
plete idea of the teachings of Tenrikyo. The heart of the revela- 

tion is in the concurrence of what are called “ the three pre-ordi- 
nations,” namely, the pre-ordination of “ the right moment,” that 
q is, October 26, 1838, “ the right place,” that is the site called Jiba, - 
and “the right soul,” that is the soul of Nakayama Miki. One 
may legitimately ask if there is not here some echo of the Bud- 

_ dhistic belief as to the pre-ordination of time and place and = 


in the case of the birth of Gautama Buddha. 
The deity who chose the body of Miki as his shrine is called 
Tense Mikoto, “The True and Real Parent Deity.” He is 
described as the deity who “ guards and protects the growth and 
life of men as well as all creatures incessantly and perpetually at 

this very moment and even through all eternity.” 
Jiba, the pre-ordained Holy Place, is supposed to be the spot on 
which the Parent, in creating mankind, dropped the seed of hu-— 
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man life. This was, according to Tenrikyo chronology, just 
900,099,999 years before “ the preordained moment,” October 26, 
1838. 

Salvation comes through the proper use of the human body, 
which is something borrowed from (or lent by) the Parent, and 
for which we must pay interest by a useful and thankful life. 
Nobody is essentially bad, but there are eight kinds of what is 
termed ‘ dust’ which may settle on us (as on a mirror) and ob- 
scure the presence of the divine. The eight kinds of dust are 
Grudgery, Desire, Impure Attachment, Hatred, Enmity, Anger, 
Covetousness and Avarice. The statement is made that “ it is 
for cleansing people’s minds of dust that the Parent causes bodily 
ailments as a tool for the same purpose. When the minds of 
people have been purified, with no more dust accumulating, such 
tools will become useless and diseases by all rights become cured. 
... There will then come on a happy age when the world will be 
free from all malady.’’ Freedom from dust will have as its 
natural consequence what is called Hinokishin, “ the Devoted Life 
of Holy Labor,” which is regarded as the outward expression of 
the individual life consummated through attainment of the right 
state of mind. 

Several things will suggest themselves to those who have read 
thus far of the story of the Religion of Heavenly Reason. 

It will seem obvious that there is together with the claim of Ten- 
rikyo to world-wide mission and the bringing of salvation to the 
entire human race the presence of a somewhat narrow national- 
ism. The interest in Foreign Missions, which offered the re- 
ligion to others than those of Japanese nationality, stands in 
curious contrast to such stanzas in the Ofudesaki as the following : 


“Hereafter Japan shall command foreign powers; — 


~All of you, mote it well” (Ofade. 3:39). 


_ “When I, Parent, can send you, children, out afield, 
I will pacify foreign lands, all after Japanese manner.” 
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Yet, when it is remembered that the Holy Scripts were, in large 
part, written as long ago as 1867, we can hardly be astonished at 

their comparatively restricted outlook. Moreover, the world- 
wide extension of Tenrikyo is by no means inconsistent which the 
Japanese claim to leadership such as is expressed in the stanza: 


“ They have been called hitherto Japan and foreign lands; 


ee 
. But hereafter there shall be naught but Japan.” 


I have frequently been asked two questions as to Tenrikyo with 
regard to which I may devote a few words in conclusion. The 
first is as to whether the religion may not after all have derived 
some elements from Christianity and the West. I confess I see _ 
_ nothing Western in the movement except (and this only in recent — 
years) the expert way in which organization has followed the — 
promulgation of the doctrine. It required a high degree of or- 
F ganizing ability to keep the creation of Departments for Finance, 
_ Printing, Overseas work, together with the establishment of Col-— 
= High Schools, Middle, Intermediate and Primary Schools, 
Kindergartens, Orphanages, Woman’s Auxiliaries, Young Men’s- 
Societies, and the like, level with the rapid extension of preaching | 
_and evangelization. 
The second question touches upon some of the reasons for Ten- — 
-rikyo success. Had the movement been confined to quite recent — 
years I should have found sufficient explanation for this success in — 
the reaction from a Government policy which has endeavored to 
evacuate Shinto of its religious content and to present it as a_ 
political philosophy intended to strengthen loyalty to the Empire. — 
It is clear that this policy did excite a religious reaction, as is clear — 
from the history of other forms of sectarian Shinto, such as 
‘K onkokyo. But one has to remember that Miki’s movement was 
in full swing long before the attempt was made to transform 
‘Shinto from a religion to a mere traditional ceremonial. Prob- 
ably the answer with which we must at present rest content is that 
the movement by which a peasant woman in an obscure part of 
the Kwansai became in the course of a few years the venerated 
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Foundress of a system which now forms one of the most compact 
and vital of the religions of Japan is but one other proof, first, of 
the power of personality to touch with sacred fire the personality 
of others and, secondly, of the power of sincerity, willing to 
endure persecution and death for a cause, to arouse faith in the 
souls of those who are far off as wellas those who are near. © 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By Burton Scotr Easton, General Theological Seminary 


The academic situation in German universities has been com- 
plicated by the law issued last January which sets the retiring age 
at sixty-five. This has resulted in rather far-reaching readjust- 
ments but these have not yet reached a settled enough stage to 
warrant detailed record. But the scholar most familiar to the 
English speaking world who has been affected is Dr Adolf Deiss- 
man, of the University of Berlin, who has been made professor 
emeritus. As active professor (of the New Testament) he has 
been succeeded by Johannes Behm, formerly of Gottingen. Dr 
Behm was born in 1883 and began his academic career at Erlan- 
gen; he taught at Breslau from 1913-1920, held the professorial 
. chair in Konigsberg 1920-1923 and went to Gottingen in 1923. 
His first work, Die Handauflegung im Urchristentum was pub- 
lished in Ig1I and his most recent book is reviewed in our pres- 
ent number. His position in New Testament questions is com- 
paratively conservative—he has the volume on the Johannine 
_ Epistles in the Zahn series—carrying on the general Berlin tra- 
dition. 

Messrs Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht announce that certain diffi- 
culties have prevented Dr Julius Schniewind from completing the 
Matthew and Luke volumes in their new commentary, and that. 
the task has been committed to Lic. Rengstorf, instructor at_ 1 

Tubingen. Dr Schniewind has now been transferred from ; 
K6nigsberg to Kiel. 


At Bonn Dr Barth has been succeeded by his friend and © 
disciple Dr Gogarten. 
Dr Hans von Soden has been restored to his chair. 


By an error the name of Dr Hausherr was included among the 
-members of German faculties, whose retirement was listed in the 
January number. He in 


_ 
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Dr Otto Bardenhewer died on March 23. He was born in 
1851 and spent his academic life in Munich, with the exception 
of two years (1884-1886) at Minster, holding the chair in New 
Testament in Munich from 1886 until his retirement in 1924. 
His familiar writings, however, are almost exclusively in the field 
of patristics; his Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (1902- 
1924) being a classic, while his more popular Patrologie (1894; 
later editions) occupies a unique place. And he was editor of 
the Bibliothek der Kirchenviter. In the Biblical field his chief 
accomplishment was his editorship of the Biblische Studien. 

Immanuel Benzinger (March 15?) was born in 1865. His 
academic career was highly varied, including appointments in 
Germany (at Berlin), Canada (Toronto), the United States 
(Meadville) and Latvia (Riga). His special field was Hebrew 
archeology, in which he produced a very well-known textbook 
(1894; second edition 1907), of strong pan-Babylonian coloring. 
His History of Israel (1904; third edition 1924) is likewise 
familiar, as are his commentaries on Kings (1899) and Chroni- 
cles (1901). He also performed the less technical but extremely 
useful work of editing Baedeker’s Palestine from its third 
(1890) to seventh (1910) editions. 

Wilson Lloyd Bevan (April 8) was born in 1866. He gradu- 
ated from Columbia in 1889 and from the General Theological 
Seminary in 1891 and received his Ph.D. in Munich in 1893. As 
a teacher he was largely identified with the University of the 
South, from 1898-1903, from I9g09—1912 and from 1926 until 
his death, but taught also at Kenyon College and in the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. His best known work was the textbook Church 
History—Medieval and Modern (1913), but he was also the 
author of a two volume History of Delaware (1928). 

Karl Budde (March 15?) was born in 1850. He taught at 
Bonn from 1873 to 1889, at Strassburg from 1889 to 1900 and 
then at Marburg until his retirement in 1921. A strict follower 
of Wellhausen, he published commentaries on Judges and Samuel 
in 1890, on Job in 1896, on Judges in 1897, on Canticles and 
Lamentations in 1898 and on Samuel in 1902. In English he 
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edited Samuel in 1894 and published his Religion of Israel in 
1899. His work in the twentieth century was of less signifi- 
cance for Old Testament studies. 

Francis Crawford Burkitt (May 12) was born in 1864. A 
graduate of Cambridge University, he remained associated with 
it throughout his life and, although a layman, was made Nor- 
risian Professor of Divinity in 1905. Dr Burkitt’s greatest con- 
tribution was in the field of Syriac literature, beginning with his 
share in the first publication of the Sinai text in 1894 and cul- 
minating in his massive Evangelion da-Mepharreshe ten years 
later ; his study of The Gospel Quotations of S. Ephraim (1901) 
gave the final blow to upholders of an early date for the Peshitta. 
His Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire (1899) is still 
of real value, and his Gospel History and its Transmission (1906) 
was an ideal summary of Gospel criticism a generation ago. 
Shorter articles by him were innumerable and he found time to 
become an authority on matters Franciscan. In 1931 he lec- 
tured at Union Seminary on Gnosticism. 

Ephraim Emerton (March 3) was born in 1851 and was noted 
for his work in Medieval history, especially for his The Defensor 
Pacis of Marsiglio of Padua (1920). He was Winn Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Harvard from 1882 until his retire- 
ment in 1918. 

George Cadwalader Foley (May 8) was born in 1851. Or- 
dained to the Episcopal ministry in 1874, he joined the faculty of 
the Philadelphia Divinity School in 1905, first as professor of 
homiletics and then (1915) of systematic divinity. His Anselm’s 
Theory of the Atonement (1909) is well known. 

Alfred Jeremias (January 11) was born in 1864. At first en- 
gaged in pastoral work, he was made instructor at the University 
of Leipsic in 1905 and assistant professor in 1922. His name is 
closely associated with Hugo Winckler’s as a leading protagonist 
of Pan-Babylonianism, as seen especially in his Das Alte Testa- 
ment im Lichte des alten Orients (1905; later editions). 

Boyd Vincent (January 14), who was born in 1845, was senior 
bishop of the Anglican Communion (consecrated in 1889). 
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Beyond Conscience. By T. V. Smith. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1934, pp. xv + 373. $3.00. 

This book, by a distinguished Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Chicago, sets out to discover what, if any, can be 
the reasonable claims of conscience to validity—‘‘ to reduce the 
claims of conscience to such proportion as will bear sustained 
scrutiny and will reward sincere devotion.” The defenders of 
conscience should be able at least to show that “ what conscience 
prescribes through its ‘ right’ is better than anything else.” 

The defenses of conscience (or “ types of implementation ” to 
use Professor Smith’s own words) are classified as follows: the 
theological, which maintains that conscience must be trusted as an 
“outpost of deity; the idealistic claim that, whether there be a 
God or not, the universe itself which produces conscience is such 
as to vouch for it as the individual’s pathway to spiritual reality ; 
the sociological claim that, whatever may or may not be true about 
God or the universe, society which forms the individual implants 
in him a dependable organ of practical insight; and, finally, the 
metaphysical claim that, regardless of God, the universe, or so- 
ciety, individual men by consent and contract create out of the 
chaos of egoism, by pooling their disparate wills, an infallible 
common will whose echo rings through individual conscience and 
can be dependably followed as the real will of every man.” Pro- 
fessor Smith then proceeds to investigate what he calls the logical 
implementation, in which conscience claims only itself for its 
authority, and even this claim he is forced to disallow. 

Having disposed of these claims of conscience to have objective 
truth, Professor Smith goes on to say that two inner values of 
conscience remain. The first is a sort of zsthetic satisfaction 
and the second is a value which comes about by reason of the fact 
that only through conscience can there be achieved unified self- 
hood in an individual. 
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Our disagreement with Professor Smith centers around his 
criticism of the “ theological implementation.” He gets rid of 
the theological argument for conscience by demolishing the argu- 
ments for God. His points of attack are the ontological argu- 
ment and the problem of evil. This ground has been gone over 
so many times that it would hardly be profitable to go over it 
again in the limits of this review. It might be said, however, 
that what Professor Smith and others fail to see is that the 
Christian is not interested primarily in an abstract God with ab- 
stract attributes of omnipotence and beneficence. The Christian 
sees a world with a lot of good in it and a lot of bad. Partly 
from the history of religion, especially of Jewish religion, partly 
from the historical facts about the life of a certain individual, 
Jesus Christ, and partly from his own experience, the Christian 
believes that there is a personal force back of the world, working 
for righteousness, and working through individuals who follow 
Christ’s example of self-sacrificing love. He also believes that if 
anybody cares to try he can have some sort of a conscious per- 
sonal relation with this person. It is putting the cart before the 
horse to defend theism in the abstract without reference to re- 
ligious experience and without reference to Christian experience. 
And it may be added that there is no argument for God more easy 
to demolish than the ontological argument if you reduce it to bare 
logical terms and forget that St. Anselm and its other protago- 
nists were talking about Christian experience. And as for the 
problem of evil, the question of the relation of God’s omnipotence 
to his goodness and the evil in the world is important, but after all 
the fact that he cannot discover a satisfactory solution to this 
problem has never seemed to the Christian thinker a sufficient rea- 
son for him to deny the validity of the religious experience he has. 

Professor Smith ends the chapter on The Theological Imple- 
mentation by pointing out that even if one could prove the ex- 
istence of God it would not help the position of conscience. “A 
God of power is irrelevant, and a God of goodness is an ideal 
God whom to have or not to have adds nothing to the validity of 
conscience.” Whatever one may say about the arguments for 


the existence of God and the goodness of God, it is hard to see 
how this idea of a God of goodness “ adds nothing to the validity 
of conscience.” I suppose that what Professor Smith means is 
that if we get our idea of goodness from what we call conscience 
anyway, it does not strengthen the claims of conscience to at- 
tribute goodness to “God,” particularly if God has goodness 
without power to do anything about it. But that sounds very 
much like begging the question. The Christian starts from the 
other end. He starts with belief in God and a good God who 
means by goodness what we mean by goodness. If we believe in 
that kind of God and if we believe that conscience is somehow an 
indication of his will for the individual (even if an incomplete 
and sometimes misguided indication) it seems clear that this be- 
lief does precisely what Professor Smith is talking about—it gives 
objective validity to the mandates of conscience. The matter 
hinges on the belief in a good God. 

This, from our point of view, is the critical point in the book. 
The remaining chapters provide a valuable review of the con- 
science doctrines of a wide range of ethical thinkers. If one could 
agree with Professor Smith in what he has to say about the 
“ theological implementation,” one would agree in the main with 
what he has to say about the other types. Taken by themselves, 
the idealistic claim for the validity of conscience, and the social, 
and what Professor Smith calls the metaphysical, do not sound 
very convincing. And if we leave the theological question to one 
side, we can agree with Professor Smith in his final conclusion 
with regard to the value of conscience as integrating and enrich- 
ing the self and as being a sort of compass to keep the self on the 
course charted, in spite of chance winds. Only we would say 
that this integration of the self is not simply of value to the indi- 
vidual or to society, but that it has some transcendent value in re- 
lation to the purpose of God. But that, of course, gets us back 
again to the point we started from. _ 
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Nouum Testamentum Graece. Secundum Textum Westcotto-Hortianum, 
Euangelium Secundum Marcum. Ed. by S. C. E. Legg. Oxford University 
Press, 1935, Quarto $7.00. 


This is the first, installment of the ‘‘ New Tischendorf ” which 
has been undertaken by a group of British scholars: the Bishops 
of Gloucester and Oxford, Sir Frederick Kenyon of the British 
Museum, the late Dean Henry J. White of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, Professors Alexander Nairn of Cambridge, Alexander 
Souter of Aberdeen, Francis C. Burkitt of Cambridge, and 
Provost B. H. Streeter of The Queen’s College, Oxford. They 
have had the assistance of other scholars both German and 
American, and they have made full use of the editions of manu- 
scripts such as the Washington, the Koridethi, and the Chester 
Beatty, and also of the versions such as the Syriac, Coptic, Latin, 
Georgian, etc. It is sixty years since Tischendorf’s great editio 
octava maior appeared, and while that indispensable work has 
served thousands of scholars it has had increasingly to be sup- 
plemented by later publications. It will be of immense advantage 
to scholars and students to have the variant readings of the New 
Testament gathered together in brief compass and in convenient 
form. If the publication continues upon the scale set forth in this 
first volume it will leave little to be desired by students of the text. 
For not only are the Greek manuscripts (including the papyri 
where available) and the early versions cited in the apparatus; 
but also the relevant quotations from the Fathers are given in the 
lower margin. 

It was wise to begin with the Gospel of Mark since Mark is the 
touchstone for textual theories. This Gospel was so largely dis- 
placed by the others, which were longer and later, more inclusive 
in contents, more didactic in form, more ecclesiastical in outlook, 
that many more copies of Matthew and Luke were made (espe- 
cially of Matthew) than were made of St Mark—with the result 
that fewer scribal errors crept into the Marcan text, fewer efforts 
were made to conform this neglected Gospel to the readings of its 
more popular peers. A good edition of the text of Mark with a 
full textual apparatus has been for a long time one of the chief 
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desiderata of New Testament scholarship. This need is now 
fully met in the volume before us, though the editors point out 
that in case valid criticisms are made of their work upon this vol- 
ume their methods can be altered in succeeding volumes. It will 
take some length of time and much careful use to qualify anyone 
to offer the sort of advice sought on this point by the editors. 

It may seem disadvantageous that the Westcott-Hort text has 
been taken as a base—we are very uncertain these days that West- 
cott-Hort represents anything more than an Alexandrian revision 
of the fourth century, repeated in an English revision of the nine- 
teenth. On the other hand, and from the practical point of view, 
it is obvious that this text is pretty familiar to present-day stu- 
dents. Westcott and Hort relied upon Aleph and B. Tischen- 
dorf, accordingly, who relied more upon Aleph, did not vary 
greatly from W-H. Nestle used both Westcott-Hort and 
Tischendorf, while Huck relied largely upon Tischendorf. Asa 
consequence of the editorial work of the nineteenth century (B. 
Weiss’ work must not be forgotten either), the B—Aleph text is 
probably the one most familiar to New Testament students of to- 
day. Since in any event we do not possess the autographs, it is 
merely a matter of convenience, choosing which manuscript or 
group of manuscripts to take as our standard of reference in col- 
lating variants. We should say that the editors have done wisely 
in choosing the Westcott-Hort text as their standard of reference 
—though certainly no one will today assume that there is any- 
thing final about Westcott-Hort. a 


FREDERICK C. GRANT. 
> 


Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu. By Joachim Jeremias. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1935, pp. 100. M. 4.50. 


Another, and a very important, contribution to that most intri- 
cate of problems, the origin of the eucharist. Dr Jeremias, who 
appears to have read everything ever written on the subject and 
who has worked exhaustively through the Jewish “ background ”’ 
sources makes the following contentions: 

The Last Supper was the actual Passover meal, not its an- 
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ticipation. Here Dr Jeremias argues ably against what is per- 
haps the bulk of contemporary opinion. Comparatively fresh are 
his deductions from the facts that the participants reclined at 
table, that bread was broken during the meal and not at its be- 
ginning, and that wine was used; while he also refutes success- 
fully the claim that apres cannot mean unleavened bread, and has 
some severe things to say about those who hold that a Kiddush 
ceremony could occur twenty-four hours before its feast. But he 
does not face squarely the fact that the disciples carried arms, and 
that the arrest and trial took place that night; and—above all— 
he does not do justice to Mark 15: 42: a defilement of the Pass- 
over would have been even worse than a defilement of the Sabbath. 

From the standpoint of literary criticism Mark’s form of the 
words of institution is primary. Luke wrote only the “ shorter 
text,” and refrained from giving more because Theophilus was 
not a Christian. Paul’s version is expanded. Historically 
Mark’s form of the words is authentic. This is shown by their 
Semitic coloring: Dr Jeremias notes that “ poured out” repre- 
sents an Aramaic participle with a futuristic force, and that in 
Aramaic “ many ”’ is practically the same as “all,” having an in- 
clusive—not, as in Greek, an exclusive—connotation. 

As to the meaning of the rite: “So surely as they eat the 
bread, which Jesus breaks for them, and drink the wine, over 
which he spoke the saying of covenant blood, so surely shall the 
‘ for you’ of his death and the ‘ with you’ of the future banquet 
in the Kingdom apply to them.” 
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Burton Scott EAsToN. 


By Ernest F. Scott. New York: 


The New Testament Idea of Revelation. 
Scribner’s, 1935, pp. vi + 255. $2.00. 


It is extraordinary how little attention has been paid in British 
and American theology, speaking generally, to the idea of Revela- 
tion. The emphasis which the Barthian theology is laying upon 
it will probably have its effects—since this theology appears to en- 
joy a growing influence in the English-speaking world. Though 
one may not be willing to go the full length of Barthianism, it has 
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helped us to see some things more clearly. This is the way with 
¢ new ideas, in theology as elsewhere. A new idea is like a shaft of 
t light thrown from a new angle, setting in relief certain features 
hitherto insufficiently recognizable. At last we see that, as Pro- 
fessor Scott puts it in the opening sentence of his Preface, 
“Everything else in the New Testament depends on the idea of 
Revelation.” 

The book contains a historical treatment, introduced by a more 
| philosophical chapter on “ The Meaning of Revelation.” It is in 
this chapter that one overhears echoes of Barth and Brunner. 
“Properly speaking there can be no natural religion, for this 
term suggests that the world we know by our own faculties is the 
only one” (p. 10). “ God cannot be known until he is revealed ” 
(p. 17). There is a somewhat sketchy criticism of philosophy, 
concluding that “ the God who endows men with reason and who 
himself possesses it cannot be apprehended by reason. This is 
acknowledged in all religion, and ultimately in all philosophy ” 
(p. 20). Although many philosophers, especially among the 
Greeks, have refused to accept this negative conclusion, it is 
nevertheless amply supported. It is, for example, the position 
of Professor Clement Webb, repeatedly set forth in his writings 
on theism and now most ably in his most recent work. It is, 
moreover, a statement which teachers and apologists must take 
seriously. Much of the problem lies in the definition of the word 
“reason.” If it means merely “ the logical faculty ” there is no 
question that Scott is right; but if reason may be broadened to in- 
clude certain intuitive perceptions (easily illustrated from the in- 
tellectual life of scientists as well as of philosophers) then per- 
haps we should have to modify the statement and say: “ God... 
| cannot be completely or even satisfactorily apprehended by rea- 
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son.” At any rate, it is certainly a great merit of the opening 
chapter that it stabs one’s spirit broad awake to the importance of 
the subject, an importance not limited to the past—though it be 
essential to our understanding of that past—but of profound sig- 
nificance in religious thought today. 

The next two chapters deal with Revelation in the Old Testa- 
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ment and in the Apocalyptic Literature; ch. iv shows its culmina- 
tion in Jesus the Revealer. The four following chapters present 
various aspects of the idea as seen in the New Testament: The 
Hellenistic Knowledge of God, Revelation in the Teaching of 
Paul, The Conditions of Revelation, The Johannine Idea of 
Revelation. Ch. ix, “ New and Old in Revelation,” deals with 
the problem of progressive Revelation; ch. x comes back to the 
field of systematic doctrine, in “ The Spirit and the Church.” 
Like all his other books, Professor Scott’s latest work is marked 
by clear, accurate thinking, and by clear, accurate expression of 
thought. There are many passages we should like to quote if 
space permitted, for example his treatment of our Lord. 


“Tt is from this point of view that we must understand Jesus’ conception of 
himself as the Revealer. When we speak of his teaching we commonly think of 
him as instructing men on the nature of God and the conduct of the moral life. 
He taught, no doubt, with wonderful charm and persuasiveness, but his work, in 
its primary intention, was simply one of teaching. This, we are often told, has 
never been properly recognized until our own time. Formerly it was assumed 
that he came to perform some mysterious act, and the church was built on this 
assumption. Now we can see that this was not his purpose. He was a teacher, 
_ who sought to direct men to a new way of life. Now it is indeed true that 

Jesus appeared as a teacher, but his teaching involved much more than instruc- 

tion. Stress is always laid in the Gospels on the power which accompanied his 

teaching. The words are related-in the closest manner to the miracles. . . 

According to the Gospels, therefore, Jesus the teacher is also Jesus the Messiah. 

His revelation of God is of one piece with his bringing in of the Kingdom” 


(pp. 102f). 

This is but one of many suggestive passages which will help read- 
ers to get their own thinking straightened out. Dr Scott is one 
of the most inspiring interpreters of the New Testament in this 
generation, and it is a real boon to other students than his own 
that he is making accessible to them the results of his many years 
of teaching and research. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The General Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. Edited by J. W. C. Wand. 
Westminster Commentaries. London: Methuen, 1934, pp. x + 234. 


The Archbishop of Brisbane has done us good service in pro- 
ducing this commentary, so closely in touch with recent research 
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of every kind, and yet in the best conservative tradition. While 
adhering to the Petrine authorship, it refers to commentaries like 
that of Windisch, and will introduce many readers to recent work 
like that of Weidinger. The ‘“ Westminster ” series, while writ- 
ten out of the fullest scholarship, is intended for readers who can- 
not work from the original Greek; but this volume, like others in 
the series, will be welcomed by more advanced scholars also. 

It is the right moment for a new enquiry into 1 Peter. The 
recent work on “ haustafeln,” moral codes, Jewish catechisms, 
and so forth, which, it has been suggested, were used by the N. T. 
writers, has rendered even more insecure the thesis that 1 Peter 
depends on Paul. The belief of Dr Wand that it represents a 
“central ’’ non-pauline type of Christianity is one that demands 
consideration. He has argued his case with moderation and wide 
learning. On the way, he has shed light on such difficult topics as 
the moral codes, the descent into hell, the “ agapé” and other 
problems ; his note on the “ agapé ” is especially interesting. And 
the average reader will find a plain straightforward exposition of 
the text, which tells him what he wants to know, and sheds a flood 
of light on first-century Christianity as a whole. 

On the hypothesis of the genuineness of the epistle, he investi- 
gates very thoroughly the questions of its destination and aim, 
the status of Silvanus, and the type of persecution involved. He 
has entered with singular sympathy into the thought of the 
epistle, and has related it to a flesh-and-blood background. The 
commentary provides a serious and successful effort to fill a real 
gap in theological literature, and to concentrate attention on a 
part of the N. T. from which it has, for some little time, been un- 
fortunately diverted. What has to be explained is the importance 
of 1 Peter and its congeners in the late apostolic period, and their 
place of priority in the history of the canon. 

2 Peter and Jude are treated equally conscientiously, and in the 
same sympathetic and suggestive way. 2 Peter is, of course, 
pseudonymous, but early. Jude is earlier, and, he is inclined to 
think, genuine. The notes on apocalyptic literature and “ false 
teachers ”’ are very helpful. 
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This study in “ non-pauline ” Christianity will prove very use- 
ful to the preacher, the scholar, and the general reader. It will 
introduce the conservative reader to much that is new to him, 
while it will present to the more “ advanced ” thinker a construc- 
tive thesis which will repay his study. 

PHILIP CARRINGTON. 


Christ’s Alternative to Communism. By E. Stanley Jones. Abingdon, 1935, 
pp. 302. $2.00. 

This book will be very widely read. It has already received 
reviews in many religious journals, and will receive more. E, 
Stanley Jones represents for a large clientele the best in evangelical 
Protestantism, and this book crystallizes the social gospel of mod- 
ern Protestantism with an eloquence which is not easily found 
elsewhere. 

The book is full of vivid impressions of the confusion of 
tongues in our time—many of these impressions springing from 
the author’s personal contacts with people all over the world. A 
feeling of crisis pervades the book. The closing sentence of the 
volume is typical : ““ The Kingdom of the Atheistic Mass Man and 
the Kingdom of God are at the door of the world. This genera- 
tion may have to decide which one it will take.” 

The social gospel which the author presents is, of course, not 
original. The topics and ideas are the usual ones—an indictment 
of our acquisitive society, an identification of the Gospel message 
with the dream of a Kingdom of God on earth, a thorough mar- 
shalling of New Testament passages to illustrate the social mes- 
- sage of Jesus. Communism, the author contends, has a goal not 
at all incompatible with that of the gospel of Jesus. His quarrel 
is with the means employed. The Kingdom of God on earth can- 
not come by violence, or by force, yet these weapons are the ones 
relied upon by the Communist leaders. 

To a reader like myself, who does not share the author’s 
modernist theological background, much in the book is appealing, 
but much also seems strangely askew. It is, despite its picture of 
a world in a crisis, strangely optimistic in thinking that Chris- 
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tianity, in its present state, can achieve what Marxianism has 
achieved only by the use of revolutionary force. “To make a 
government,” says Edmund Burke, “ requires no great prudence. 
Settle the seat of power; teach obedience: and the work is done. 
To give freedom is still more easy. It is not necessary to guide; 
it only requires to let go the rein. But to form a free government 
—that is, to temper together these opposite elements of liberty and 
restraint in one consistent work, requires much thought, deep re- 
flection, a sagacious, powerful, and combining mind.” Chris- 
tianity, so Stanley Jones would assert, must without compromise 
take the course of freedom. But if so, how can it move the 
heart of unbaptised human nature sufficiently to restrain will and 
appetite? Is it enough to suggest visions of a cooperative com- 
monwealth? Can a preaching of the social implications of the 
Gospel suffice? The otherworldly, the transcendental, the mysti- 
cal, and the ascetic elements of the Christian gospel, which 
Stanley Jones subtly leaves out of the picture, may alone be mighty 
enough for this task. The Church, as a divine rather than a 
secular society, may be far more needed than he is willing to 
admit. 

It would be interesting to confront Stanley Jones with Berd- 
yaev, whose The End of Our Time is an equally trenchant discus- 
sion of the Communist challenge, and which also sees in Russia 
the great problem of our day. But Berdyaev would never agree 
in equating the goals of Communism so closely with those of 
Christianity. For Berdyaev Communism is Anti-Christ—a 
movement with a wrong goal as well as a wrong technique. Its 
goal is wrong because otherwordliness has been left out. The 
Kingdom of God is not, for a Berdyaev, a this-worldly kingdom, 
though he too, of course, emphasizes its social aspects. Further- 
more, the Church would play a role in Berdyaev’s thinking which 
it does not occupy in that of Stanley Jones. 

We are, all of us, reading books on the social crisis. Our 
danger is that we shall read books only of one point of view. It 
would be a fine thing if books could go out in couplets. Christ’s 
Alternative to Communism should not be taken as the final word 
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on the subject without a perusal of a volume by Berdyaev or W. 
G. Peck or Christopher Dawson. 
THEODORE O. WEDEL. 


The Book of Day: A Study in the Revelation of Saint John. By Charles 
Frederick Wishart. Oxford University Press, 1935, pp. 63. $1.00. 


Some years ago, in fact just before we entered the war, I chose 
the Book of Revelation for a course of Lenten sermons. Each 
week chapters were assigned to the congregation for reading; 
each succeeding Sunday I preached upon the dominant theme of 
the assigned passage. Then a publisher proposed to issue the 
addresses in book form. That it was never done arose from my 
preoccupation with the great Armageddon ‘ over there ’ in France. 
Yet I have always grieved for this unpublished child, remember- 
ing the joy of study as week after week we wrestled with the 
“dreams that are true yet enigmatical” which make up this 
crowning book of the Bible. Now it need not be published. 
Doctor Wishart has said all I should like to have said, and with a 
literary beauty hardly to be equalled. He rightly describes the 
Book of Revelation as “a book of pure poetry, a book of ‘ code 
words,’ of symbols which defy the artist who tries to put them 
into a consistent picture. Music is here, yes and pictures too, but 
for the most part the symbolism is stark and non-picturable.” 

The little book, exquisite in its type and format, consists of 
three lectures, one on The Background, one on The Content, one 
on The Message. 

Peculiarly fascinating is the second lecture with its rich pages 
on the mystical significance of numbers. To Dr A. H. Badinger, 
and his book Sermons on Revelation, the author pays repeated 
tribute for the help received in working out this occult cabbalistic 
numerology; e.g. the perfect number 7 cut in two—3%—ex- 
presses imperfection, incompleteness, restless longings unfulfilled, 
aspirations unrealized, “hope deferred that maketh the heart 
sick: ” ‘‘ Times and a time and half a time ’—the saints of God 
under persecution for forty-two months, i.e. three and a half years 
—The Church in the wilderness for twelve hundred and sixty 
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days, again three and a half years—always 3% stands for the 
restless, the dissatisfied, the incomplete. 

Yet the incomplete is not sinful. It is a half-way station to- 
ward perfection. Sin, however, is something different; it is a 
deliberate stopping short of perfection. Six is the number of 
sin. That is hamartia, missing-the-mark. Sin is the tragic 
pause at “6.” And evil tends to reduplicate, to augment by 
arithmatical progression. Six upon six upon six in a widening 
spiral of vice is the number of the beast. But evil never reaches 
“7” Tt never attains the ultimate victory. 

To be sure there are those who will regard all this as childish, 
fantastic, absurd. Let them remember that the Apocalypse, “ the 
veiled book,” is designedly written in symbols, in a code, because 
the personal life of the writer and of the readers of the message 
would not have been worth a farthing had the real meanings been 
spread upon the surface. 

Criticizing the late Dr Jowett when he was pastor of Fifth 
Avenue Church, New York, a Chicagoan once complained that he 
had no instructive social message for his own day. “ Why,” said 
the critic, summing up all his criticism, “ this man Jowett has a 
message for any age.” Meant for disparagement it was surely 
highest praise. The Book of Revelation had a message for its 
own day, whether Neronian or Domitianic; and Dr Wishart has 
once more made clear that it has also a message for our own age 
and for any age. 

As for its plagiarism from the Old Testament and from earlier 
apocalypses, Dr Wishart pointedly remarks that “ plagiarism is a 
relatively modern sin, a post-Miltonic sin. Before the great Eng- 
lish poet, the more you could weave in of other men’s thoughts 
and words, the more highly your own artistic skill was made 
manifest.” 

The Book of Revelation is literally a mosaic of Old Testament 
material. It gathers up in itself the great majestic past of the 
Hebrew prophets, law-givers, and kings. It ties the Old and 
New Testaments together. It suggests the final movement in a 
great symphony returning to the themes announced far back in 
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the beginning. In Genesis you have a poet’s description of the 
creative process, a seven-fold moving picture in seven creative 
days not of twenty-four hours, or of thousands of years, but days 
of vision. And here at the close of the Bible in seven-fold vision 
_ is given by a poet and seer the picture of a new heaven and earth 
—thus completing the circle of adoring wonder and praise in the 
presence of the awful mysterious King of Kings who reigns over 
the destinies of nations and races and men. 
A delightful book, this Book of Day, free from freakishness, 
solid in scholarship, deeply devotional, and beautifully written. 
Geo. CraiG STEWART. 


Psychology and Savenente, Be Frank Craven Carter. Morehouse, 1935, 
pp. 142. $1.60. 

The author, a former Non-conformist minister who is now an 
Anglican priest, reveals two dominant interests, a strong convic- 
tion as to the contribution of recent psychology to the interpreta- 
tion of religious life and a concern to build a bridge of under- 
standing between the divided branches of the Church. In the 
first four chapters he lays his psychological foundations, begin- 
_ning with a simple, popular account of the conflict between man’s 
elemental impulses and his higher motives and of the ways in 
which the repressed and rationalized impulses are revealed in 
dreams and by word-associations, and continuing with a discus- 
sion of auto-suggestion and hetero-suggestion as methods of 
combatting the lower impulses and strengthening the higher. The 
proposal is then made that God be viewed as the “ supreme uni- 
versal ‘ hetero-suggester,’ and the sacraments as His suggestions, 
_ His affirmations.” In the next three chapters he deals briefly 
_with the seven sacraments, though stressing the fact that all the 
means by which God suggests or communicates Himself to us are 

_ to be viewed as sacraments. Asa result of this psychological ap- 
proach the writer is led to stress the importance of the factor of 

_ receptivity in gaining sacramental benefits and to draw no abso- 
lute lines between the varying “‘ forms ” in which sacraments are 
administered. Thus while stressing the need some have of 
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formal confession and priestly absolution, he recognizes that 
others receive the help they need by direct confession to God, and 
he finds the strength of episcopal ordination to lie in the authorita- 
tive “‘ suggestion ” of a divine commission and endowment which 
is supplied by bishops. One is left wondering whether for a con- 
vinced Presbyterian a presbyter might not more effectively “ sug- 
gest ” the grace (i.e. thought) of ordination, or whether for others 
with Romish “ conditionings ” a bishop in union with the see of 
Peter might not carry more weight. The final chapter contains 
some random hints of a practical nature for the parish priest. 

The book is slight, not profound, but will prove suggestive of 
new approaches to old themes for many. It will not please rigid 


® 
sacramentalists, though it supplies a new type of apologia for a F. de 
sacramental emphasis. Ancus Dun. 7 


The Church: Catholic and Protestant; A Study in Differences that Matter. 

By William Adams Brown. New York: Scribner, 1935, pp. xix + 397. 

$2.75. 

This is one of the most important of the valuable books written 
by Dr Brown. Written in the simple and clear style always char- 
acteristic of its author, it is not only a pleasure to read, but most 
illuminating. It is no mere emotional appeal for Church unity, 
but as its subtitle suggests, a careful study of the differences 
among the different Church bodies that really matter. The main 
thesis and purpose of the author may best be presented by a 
quotation from the book itself : 


“Our theme has been the differences that separate Catholics and Protestants : 
our purpose to discover how far these differences grow out of differing philoso- 
phies of life such that when they are sincerely held loyalty to truth requires di- 
vergent courses of action; how far they are due to moral causes which must 
be dealt with by repentance before further progress is possible. So far as the 
divisive factors have been shown to be intellectual rather than moral we have 
tried to discover how far they concern matters of theory alone, on which men 
may differ without breach of fellowship; how far matters so basic that so 
long as they remain they make spiritual communion impossible. It is the au- 
thor’s conviction that while differences of the latter kind exist, and it would 
be futile to minimize their importance, they are not our most formidable ob- 
stacles. He believes, on the contrary, that, in spite of existing differences, 
there exists a field of agreement in which, if we were true to our professed 
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convictions, common action would be possible, and that till that action has been 
taken, further discussion of differences must remain unfruitful” (p. 315). 
Dr Brown is eminently fair in his presentation of the basic 
beliefs and foundation principles of the different Church bodies, 
Particularly informing and valuable for us is his analysis of the 
Protestant point of view. Anyone reading through this book will 
have a clear understanding of the real problems underlying the 
movement for Church unity and a greater appreciation of those 
points of view which differ from his. The book contains much 
of a practical nature suggesting what can be done right now by 
all Churches to secure a greater measure of coOperation in their 
) common task of making the world better and for securing a deeper 
fellowship of the Spirit so desperately needed at the present time. 
All interested in the vital problem of Church unity should read 
and ponder this book. It should be required reading in all 


theological seminaries. 
Paut S. KRAMER. 


Les Bréviaires Manuscrits des Bibliothéques Publiques de France. By V. 

_ Leroquais. Six volumes quarto: I, pp. cxxxiii + 352; II, pp. 479; III, pp. 
479; IV, pp. 487; V, pp. 348, General Index and Addenda; VI, 140 Plates. 
Paris, 1934. (Pub. by the author.) 


This work, magnificent in plan, in execution, and in its typo- 
graphical format, ought to be found in the Library of every 
Theological Seminary in which research in Liturgical Science is 
pursued, alongside the author’s Les Sacrementaires et les Missels 
des Bibliothéques Publiques de France (Paris, 1924). The In- 
troduction alone, written with that clarity of thought and expres- 
sion so characteristic of French scholarship, will prove a delight 
to those who give it careful perusal. With full credit given to 
all scholars who have preceded him the author summarizes the 
origin and development of the Breviary, and treats at length of 


identify MSS. and to correct mistakes of former catalogues ; how 
to date a MS. with the right use of the determining data, as well 
as the positing of the exact provenance of the same—all which — 
processes are worked out with meticulous care. As an instance 


such topics as, ““ What is a Breviary?”’ He shows also how to’ 
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of the distinctness with which the origin and development of the 
Breviary is treated, one should note a small table at the top of 
p. Ixi of the Introduction, which illuminates the process at a 
glance. There are also valuable chronological tables of the 
Saints in the Sanctorale of the Cistercian, Dominican, Carthusian, 
Cluniac, Franciscan, Augustinian, Carmelite, Parisian, Roman 
Breviaries, and that of Rouen. The attention of students will be 
attracted by the Table of MSS. (Vol. IV, pp. 443-487) and by 
the General Index that fills the 348 pages of Vol. V, to say nothing 
of the valuable notes on each one of a thousand and forty MSS. 
which form the body of the work. The sixth volume, consisting 
of one hundred and forty carefully chosen and beautifully exe- 
cuted plates, ranging from the XI to the XVI centuries, calls for 
the study and appreciation of students of Mediaeval Art as well 
as of those who pursue Liturgical Science. Surely this monu- 
mental work of the Abbé V. Leroquais will prove a stimulus to 
the study of the Offictum Divinum throughout Western Christen- 
dom. H. R. GumMey. 


Capitalism and its Culture. By Jerome Davis. New York: Farrar and Rine- 


hart, 1935, pp. xix +556. $3.00. 
Dr Davis’ most recent book is a vigorous study of capitalism 


and its influence upon civilization. Part I deals with the evolu- 
tion of modern capitalism and sets forth very frankly and even 
sympathetically the advantages claimed for it by its more intelli- 
gent advocates. At the same time its underlying philosophy is 
examined and its materialism, its individualism and its monstrous 
exaggeration of the profit motive are clearly pointed out. 

Part II deals with the processes of capitalism: production,. 
finance and banking, the stock exchange, investment trusts, debt, 
distribution and consumption, and imperialism. 


“The system of private production for profit is so at variance with the 
needs of an age of plenty that it threatens us with disaster. Under this system 
production can never be for the good of the entire community. It rests on 
the autocracy of groups of owners and managers who are recalcitrant toward 
control. Of necessity production and consumption cannot be balanced, for 
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profits will be sluiced off into the pockets of the owners, who will tend to over- 
increase production facilities while consumers lack purchasing power. 

“Can it be that in the large the history of capitalistic production is con- 
sciously or unconsciously an effort to get special privilege for the few at the 
expense of the many, while retaining social power, prestige, and patriotism into 
the bargain?” (p. 71). 


The so-called ‘‘ New Capitalism,” advocated by Edward Filene 
and others, is described—viz. the theory that capitalism can sur- 
vive only if the highest possible wages are paid in order to place 
in the workers’ hands the largest possible purchasing power. 
This revised capitalist theory is presented sympathetically; but of 
course it does not touch the “ higher racketeering,” which all but 
wrecked the financial structure of this country in 1929. 

Part III deals with the products of capitalism, that is, the cul- 
ture or type of civilization which capitalism inevitably produces. 
This is studied from many angles: recreation, crime, the press, 
radio, education, religion, politics, the “ upper ” class, the farm- 
ers, and the workers. In a final chapter the question is asked, 
“ Will capitalism survive? ” 

The significance of this book for the religious reader is not to 
be found in the chapter on “ An Interlocking Control of Re- 
ligion ” but rather in the whole exposition spread over the book’s 
five-hundred-odd pages. From this exposition it ought to be 
clear to the simplest mind that capitalism in its modern form is 
utterly incompatible with the Christian religion. Perhaps the 
message of the book as a whole is best summed up in the italicized 
paragraph on page 234f. 

“One reason why the profit motive is so powerful in a capitalistic society is 
that it is superimposed upon many of the other motives and reinforces them. 
One of the most potent means of adventure is the quest for money ; and money 
means power as well as social prestige. Consequently there is a cumulative 
piling up of urges when the individual thinks of profits. The profit motive 
alone is by no means as powerful a mainspring of human action as it has been 
given credit for being. If the other motives were entirely divorced from it we 
should then see it in proper perspective; it would be recognized as far less 
powerful than other motives. Therefore, it is not so necessary to change hu- 


man nature to reconstruct the economic order as it is to change the economic 
order to discover that human nature is not what it seems.” 
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This is no easy book for a conservative to read. To some of 
us a non-capitalist society is practically inconceivable; or if con- 
ceivable utterly undesirable. No civilization has ever produced 
anything permanently worth while which did not have behind it 
an accumulation of wealth. What some of us are looking for is 
not the demolition of capitalism and the substitution of some type 
of communism in its place; but rather the creation of a restrained, 
responsible capitalism which will require men to view the posses- 
sion of wealth as a responsibility rather than a privilege, and 
substitute the motive of service for that of private gain. Both 
the out-and-out capitalist and the radical alike pooh-pooh this 
suggestion and say that it won’t work. Why not? Perhaps the 
greatest and most permanently beneficial achievements in modern 
history are in the field of medicine. Neither the researchers nor 
the practitioners in the field of medicine require a motive of un- 
limited profit. In fact, the vast and overwhelming majority of 
them quite rightly scorn the thought that any monetary compensa- 
tion is an adequate return for what they are either attempting or 
achieving. Furthermore, it is certainly arguable that society 
owes at least as much to its teachers, ministers and social workers 
as it does to its high-powered salesmen and plunging speculators. 
And the question arises repeatedly and will not down: Why 
should business men claim exemption and the right to demand an 
unlimited profit while professional men are content to live on a 
salary and give their best? One would like to see just how a 
rigidly enforced professionalizing of capitalism would work out. 
It might be the best thing that ever happened, socially and eco- 
nomically. 

It is a question how far the horrible examples described in Part 
III are direct products of capitalism, and whether or not they 
cannot be matched by similar horrors in non-capitalist areas of 
human life—for example, the vulgar and depraved ostentation of 
a Nero in ancient Rome, or of certain Maharajahs in modern 
India. Immorality, vulgarity, ostentation, libel, false witness, 
political dictatorship over Church and School—these are not ex- 
clusively products of capitalism. The reader of the book should 
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carefully draw the line between what is just some more of the 
_seamy side of human nature and what is directly produced or con- 
ditioned by the financial and commercial organization of society 
as capitalism. 

This is a good book for radicals to read, and for people who 
are awake to the problems and dangers of the present system— 
or lack of system—which we call capitalism. It is an even better 
‘book for conservatives to read; for it will help them to see some 
of the larger aspects and involutions of the social problem as it 

now exists. Above all, it is a good book for thoughtful re- 
ligious people to read. Certainly religion—that is, the Christian 
religion—has a bearing not only upon present society but upon 
its future evolution. The day will surely come when Christians 
will look back and say, “ Christianity was not any more com- 
‘patible with nineteenth and twentieth century capitalism than it 
was with slavery or serfdom; but it took about as long for Chris- 
tians of that time to see the one as it did their forefathers to see 
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4 NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


New Testament 


From Tradition to Gospel. By Martin Dibelius. Tr. by Bertram Lee Woolf. x 


New York: Scribner, 1935, pp. xv +311. $2.75. 


We have already reviewed in these pages the revised and enlarged second edi- 
tion of Dr. Dibelius’ work on Form Criticism. Dr. Woolf’s translation is a 
very accurate and readable version which has had the benefit of examination 
by Dr. Dibelius. In view of the author’s great importance in the Form Critical 
Movement, the present volume takes its place at once as an indispensable ex- 
position of the method. 

A curious feature of the volume is that it contains precisely the same num- 
ber of pages as the German original. This ought to facilitate reference—one 
may use the English or the German interchangeably. 


Sacred Sites and Ways: Studies in the Topography of the Gospels. By Gustaf 
Dalman. Tr. by Paul P. Levertoff. New York: Macmillan, 1935, pp. xii 
+ 398. $3.50. 


Dr. Dalman has spent many years in Palestine and his Orte und Wege Jesu 
now in its third edition is generally recognized as one of the most reliable 
accounts of the land of Palestine both ancient and modern. Though the book 
is not likely to rival George Adam Smith’s famous and always readable His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land, it is nevertheless more up to date and 
more closely en rapport recent archaeological research. Moreover, Dalman 
has had the advantage of many years of residence. Dr. Levertoff, who trans- 
lated the author’s Jesus-Jeshua, has done a similarly excellent work of transla- 
tion in the present volume. 


The New Testament in the Twentieth Century. Third edition. By Maurice 
Jones. Macmillan, 1934, pp. Ixviii + 467. $4.50. 


The first edition of this very useful book was published in 1914, the second 
in 1924, the third in 1934. The device by which its decennial report upon the 
progress of New Testament studies is brought up to date is the addition of a 
new preface, each one preceding the last, and by the addition of a list of rele- 
vant books published during the interval. 

The new preface runs to about twenty-eight pages and deals chiefly with 
Barthianism, Streeter’s Four Document Hypothesis, and Form Criticism. 
There are some statements one is inclined to question (e.g., “ The Virgin Birth 
was becoming an acute problem,” on p. xxv), and in general the author’s 
studies tend to be extensive rather than intensive. The chief weakness of the 
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book is a kind of journalistic ‘writing up’ of the subject, and there are some 
positive inaccuracies. (Page v, Thurneysen; p. xviii, line seven, should read 
Matt. x; Nock is misspelled twice on p. xlix; Koehler is misspelled on p. 1.) 
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Die Offenbarung des Johannes. By Johannes Behm. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1935, pp. 114. M. 4.00. 


Das Neue Testament Deutsch is now nearing completion. As its purpose is 
practical as well as exegetical, Dr. Behm’s task was one of unusual difficulty; 
for the Book of Revelation needs so much explanation to make it intellectually 
comprehensible that devotional treatment demands almost superhuman powers. 
What Dr. Behm tries to do is to take his readers back into the days of Domi- 
tian, to make them feel the persecution atmosphere, and then to explain Revela- 
tion to them as the Seer meant it to be understood. That is, he converts him- 
self into an apocalyptic preacher of the late first century, and is not afraid to 
indulge in unrestrained rhetoric, punctuated with copious exclamation points. 
If the task was to be undertaken at all, this was the only honest method; the 
only question is how many of the laity can follow his exposition. 

The exegesis stands in the generally accepted tradition, with little trace of the 
influence of Dr. Lohmeyer. B. S. E. 


Gegenswartsfragen in der neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft. By Johannes 
Leipoldt. Leipzig: Deichert, 1935, pp. 133. M. 3.80. 


In this brochure Dr Leipoldt, to use his own term, “thinks out loud” about 
the relation of Christianity to the present German ethos. In two preliminary 
essays he gives a summary of conclusions he published some years ago. Jesus 
was not merely “gentle”; there was a very real sense in which the term 
“fighter” can be applied to him. Nor was he merely a “Jew.” If Judaism 
be defined as Rabbinism, he was hardly a Jew at all; undoubtedly his teaching 
far transcends Judaism. But most of the brochure is devoted to racial con- 
ceptions of Christianity. The two types in the New Testament, Jewish and 
Gentile, are analyzed with considerable penetration: both contain a truly 
“ Christian” center but both also contain elements inherited from the past that 
have not much to do with Christianity. There is, however, a defect in this 
analysis, for what Dr Leipoldt calls “Gentile” is really “ Pauline”; ty ig- 
noring the non-Pauline Gentile element he is badly puzzled when he comes to 
the appearance of Catholicism, in which the Jewish element is so strong. 

The immediate purpose of this study is to provide material for investigating 
the possibility of a German type of Christianity, but this investigation Dr 
Leipoldt leaves to the future—or to others. And he observes likewise that he 
cannot yet see clearly how to treat the relation of Christianity to democracy, 
to socialism—and to the idea of a “ Fihrer.” B. S. E. 


Footnotes to St. Paul. By C. A. Anderson Scott. Cambridge University 
Press, 1935, pp. ix + 230. $2.50. 


The author does not undertake to write a commentary on St Paul’s major 
Epistles, but he has given us a series of running notes which can be used with 
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the authorized version and which help to make St Paul much clearer and much 
more interesting. Some of the notes are rather long, e.g. Christology, Con- 
version of Paul, Courtesy of Paul (to quote only the C’s); these are indexed 
at the beginning of the book. Some of the choicest bits of modern exegesis, 
English and foreign, are boiled down here for use by the ordinary reader, and 
likewise some of the better examples of modern translation. The book is in 
form something like the comments we used to have in the Sunday School 
“ Quarterlies”; but the interpretation is much more penetrating and also much 
more suggestive. The extended note at the end on “ Paul’s Message to His 
Fellow-men” shows clearly the indebtedness of St Paul to our Lord. 

This would be an excellent little book to suggest lines for meditation, and 
especially for sermons. 


A Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul. Ed. by Henry A. 
- Sanders. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1925, pp. xii + 

127. $3.00. 

The Michigan Papyrus of the Epistles of Paul (No. 6238) belongs to the 
find purchased by Mr A. Chester Beatty in 1930 and ’31, already published in 
The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri. With the publication of the Beatty frag- 
ments it became clear that the Michigan Papyrus belonged with them. About 
this time, moreover, the University obtained twenty-four more leaves of the 
Papyrus. Dr. Sanders has added not only the material in the University of 
Michigan Library but also the related fragments in the Beatty collection—all 
of which went together in the third century to form a Codex of Pauline Let- 
ters. The Ms. has been given the number P“ by von Dobschiitz and it will 
now take its place among the earliest witnesses to the Pauline text. The editor 
has included several photographic illustrations of the fragments, which show 
a beautiful clear hand with artistically formed letters. 

Some of the interesting features of the Ms. are the location of the Doxology 
at the end of Romans: Romans xvi. 25-27 comes between xv. 33 and xvi. 1. In 
Romans xi. 6 it reads ouk for ouketi—a reading which Wordsworth and White 
adopted for the original Vulgate. Eph. vi. 23 has saints in place of brethren. 
Gal. iii. 21 omits of God, while iv. 9 has the curious error ptéchia in place of 
ptécha stoicheia, where, as the editor points out, the eye of the scribe doubt- 
less leaped over from one chi to the next. 

Needless to say, even this preliminary edition is remarkably thorough since 
it comes from the hand of Professor Sanders. The collation has been made 
with the 1880 Oxford edition of the Textus Receptus. This is of course a 
rough standard of reference but will at least enable the reader to catch at a 
glance the divergence of the MS from the usual readings. 


Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Ed. by Gerhard Kittel. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1935, pp. 593-056. M. 2.90. 


This is Lfg. 10 of Volume II of the indispensable new Theological Lexicon 
to the New Testament and carries on from the conclusion of the article epiousios 
to erémos. One of the most interesting articles in the current installment is 
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that on episkopos (by Albrecht Oepke), where the use of the word in LXX, in 
Judaism, in the New Testament etc., is carefully surveyed. In accordance with 

_ most contemporary scholarship, the Jewish use is viewed as centering in the 
title Presbyter; the words for bishop and deacon were first made into titles of 
offices in Greek Christianity—e.g. at Ephesus and Philippi. 
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Philosophy of Religion: Doctrine 


Democracy and Dictatorship in the Light of Christian Faith. By Leonard 
Hodgson. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1935, pp. 31. 1 s. 


In these two sermons, Canon Hodgson insists on the importance of reason in 
religion, as over and against Otto and Barth, and points out that belief in God 
as loving and as being satisfied to work slowly through men to bring the ideal 

of the Kingdom to fruition by the universal acceptance of the law of love 
carries as a corollary the belief in democracy. Absolutism and coercion, 
whether by dictators or by communists, may look like an easy way to pros- 
perity. But this kind of prosperity is bought at too great a price if it dis- 
regards the individual. For breadth of view, depth of learning, fundamental 
honesty and good sense, as well as for fine writing, the contents of the thirty 
one pages of this pamphlet would be hard to equal. Sie 


Values and Reality. By Leo Richard Ward. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1935, 
pp. viii + 331. $3.00. 


This book starts by depicting in a very graphic way the social and moral con- 
fusion of our day, due to the lack of any generally accepted standard of values. 
The solution of the problem the author finds is Thomism, and after a somewhat 
technical and tedious criticism of Dewey and of the Humanists he proceeds to 
a not very satisfactory attempt to reinterpret the ethics of St. Thomas in terms 
of present-day problems. What St. Thomas does, after all, is to do what 
Aristotle did before him—to systematize and rationalize the consensus of 
opinion among good men as to what is good. This is what ethics must do, 
but for such a theory of ethics to stand up in these days, especially against 
pragmatism and humanism, demands a more explicit defense than is provided in 
this book. And certainly Christian ethics, to be useful in these days, must 
take into account the value of sacrificial living as exemplified by Our Lord’s 
own life, and the concept of the dependence of each individual on society. If, 
as the publishers say, this book is an attempt to reinterpret St. Thomas in such 
a way as to provide a practical guide to present-day Christian living, it falls 
short of its goal. Cc. L. S. 


Christ and Evolution. By George A. Barton. 
Pennsylvania Press, 1934, pp. xi + 166. $2.00. 


Philadelphia: University of 


The author of this small but illuminating book has been for many years con- 
nected with academic institutions and therefore thoroughly understands present- 
day problems with which religion must concern itself. He draws upon the 
great religious values of the past and interprets them in terms of the present. 
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The sub-title of the book, “The Doctrine of Redemption in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge,” suggests the material covered and the author’s general 
point of view. 

In chapters i and ii the author discusses the evolution of man from the ani- 
mal period to the “ Dawn of Conscience.” From there he traces the develop- 
ment of the idea of God through animism, fetishism, idolatry, celestial deities, 
and pantheons to monotheism. Chapter iii deals with the person and work of 
Jesus Christ. Of especial importance is the discussion of his messianic mission. 
Chapter iv deals with “ The Salvation of the World.” The author expresses 
his belief that the Doctrine of the Trinity stands for the “eternally social 
nature of God.” Chapter v concludes the book with a discussion of the creeds, 
theology and liturgy of the Church. _“- 


Das Problem des “ Arteigenen” in der Religion. By Kurt Leese. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1935, pp. vii +50. M. 2. 


This monograph consists of a study, by the author of Rasse, Religion, Ethos, 
of the things sui generis in the “ Glaubensbewegung” of modern Germany as 
compared with what the writer regards as the essentials of Christianity. Not 
without courage—considering present-day developments in Germany—Dr. Leese 
refuses to believe that, in obedience to the traditions of “race,” German re- 
ligion is bound to retain the characteristics we associate with the old-time 
worship of Odin and Thor. After a suggestive discussion of the elements in 
religion which are due to racial influences, he comes to the conclusion that 
“Das Christentum war der segnende Stern, der iiber der Geburtsstunde des 
deutschen Menschen stand.” He believes that “ Die Zukunft des Christentums 
im deutschen Volke beruht ganz und gar auf dem (auch durch die Kirche 
gehenden) stillen, anonymen Zug von unbekannten Menschen, von ‘ Gottes- 
freunden,’ die der Religion der barmherzigen Liebe nicht mit den Lippen, son- 
dern mit dem Herzen und der Tat dienen. Dem ‘unbekannten Soldaten’ des 
Weltkriegs entspricht der ‘ unbekannten’ Christ, fiir den das Herrschen Dienen 
und das Glauben Lieben ist, in dem das Wort Gestalt gewinnt: ‘Gott ist Liebe; 
und wer in der Liebe bleibt, der bleibt in Gott und Gott in ihm’.” H. H, G. 


Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of The American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association. Washington, D. C.: The office of the Secretary of the 
Association, the Catholic University of America, 1934. $1.50. 


This volume represents the material covered at the meetings held at De Paul 
University, Chicago, Illinois, on December 27 and 28, 1934. Undoubtedly the 
best minds of the association were represented when one considers the names 
of the various scholars participating. 

The presidential address by Francis A. Walsh on the subject, “ The Defeat 
of Philosophy in Religious Experience,” sets forth the general tenor of the 
meetings. In this address he mentioned the fact that “ The chief problem dis- 
cussed at our meeting this year has been that of the mutual interrelations of 
philosophy and religion.” However he goes on to say that current philosophy 
of America has failed to provide a sound approach to the problems of religion. 
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He also maintains that it has failed to give any certainty to the problems con- 
cerning God, freedom and immortality. 

_ Some of the subjects dealt with are as follows: Cause in Modern Philosophy 
_ Xa the Traditional Arguments for the Existence of God; Humanism and 


_ Natural Relgion; Types of American Naturalism in Religion; The Philosophy 

of Faith; Some Modern Non-Intellectual Approaches to God; Philosophy of 

“Mind: Ethics; Philosophy and the Plain Man; Is there a Catholic Philosophy? 
L. V. W. 


The Spirit of Catholicism. By Karl Adam. Revised edition, translated by 
Justin McCann. New York: Macmillan, 1935, pp. xi + 272. $1.50. 


In our time there is perhaps no more persuasive voice in behalf of Roman 
- Catholicism—or indeed of the Catholic way in religion and life—than Adam 
of Tiibingen. There is about him a truly evangelical fervor and a charity un- 
fortunately not always met with in books on this subject. He combines the 
highest reverence with the soundest Catholic scholarship that does not disdain to 
appeal to Protestant writers or to acknowledge the blemishes in the Catholicism 
of history and actuality. Rarely is the religion of the Roman Church so 
attractively presented. Das Wesen des Katholizismus appeared in 1924, and 
within four years passed through five German editions. It has been translated 
into the major European languages and into Japanese. Dom McCann’s ex- 
cellent English translation was brought out by Macmillan in 1929. The re- 
vised edition shows few changes. The book ought to be known among us, and 
_where it is known it will certainly be loved because of its love and loyalty to 
our common Lord. mais N. 


‘Founded Upon a Rock. By Bede Frost. New York: Macmillan, 1935, pp. 207. 
$1.75. 


This is a book that ought to be read carefully and prayerfully. For one 
thing, it is written in idiomatic, impeccable English. Clergy ought to write 
like this. For another, it is a masterly analysis of the spiritual bankruptcy of 
that modern life which is purely secular. Fr. Frost, in his meditations on 
the Sermon on the Mount, calls us back to the realization that after all re- 
ligion deals with things of the spirit, not merely with social gospels. Much 
modern “ Christianity ” is really Judaism or Confucianism, as he shows. 

At the same time, just when the Bishop of Rome is canonizing More and 
Fisher, one cannot help being annoyed by references made by an Anglican to 
“Blessed Thomas More” facing martyrdom with a smile, or to “the Catholic 
martyrs of Mexico, now running into hundreds.” One feels that the true 
Thomas Cranmer, shown in his last minutes of life, is as worthy of canoniza- 
tion. One can pardon an English holy man referring to “ Amy” McPherson, 
but to speak of “ Professor H. E. Taylor” and his Gifford lectures suggests 
the presence of bad proofreading. — 
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What is This Christianity? By Edward S. Woods. Harper, 1935, pp. 214. 


$2.00. 
A great pastor calls on all who profess “this Christianity” to realize the 
essence of it as Christ himself revealed it and still empowers it. God lives and 


acts, and nature is part of his action, but Christ is pre-eminently the action of 
God. Much of God’s action is the making of a world of which man can make 
a paradise if he will. The book is tremendously exigent in its demand that we 
must act. Thoroughly in the homiletic mode at its best, leaving the more 
philosophical problems to such writers as Canon Streeter, and leaving the more 
theological problems rather out of it, rich in stories of actual experience, God- 
centered but very ethical, intensely religious (with a fine and unconventional 
section on prayer), the book is one of the very best for supplying dynamic for a 
Christian forward movement. M. B. S. 


Toward Belief. By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. Macmillan, 1935, pp. 157. $1.75. 


Professor Fairchild is not a professor of apologetics but of literature, and 
his Toward Belief is not an appeal to the unbeliever to come “toward” what 
the author has all along been believing. No, it is an account of the author’s 
own movement “toward” belief that he had all along been disbelieving. As 
in many other cases, not least among professors of literature, the movement 
has begun in a great openness of skepticism, including skepticism regarding the 
case against religion, and has gone on through the higher humanism (not man 
as opposed to God, but man as opposed to mere things), to God as Creative 
Mind, and—to the Catholic Church as represented by Anglicanism. For one 
really cannot expect, in whatever direction one’s experimentation may turn, to 
come out with a brand-new system of belief—one is bound to come out in 
some already maintained religion, or not to come out at all. And the author 
comes out, with a sort of spontaneous inevitableness, in “the church in which 
I was baptized thirty-nine years ago.” 

The author, professionally, knows how to say things, and the book is re- 
freshing as well as understandable and transparently sincere. It is an 
apologia well suited to present-day reading and thinking men. M. B. S. 


The Bourgeois Mind. By Nicholas Berdyaev. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1935, PP. x +120. $1.25. 


The four essays in this book present a penetrating criticism, by a Russian, of 
certain tendencies in present-day civilization. The essays were originally pub- 
lished separately, but one theme underlies them all. Christianity has come to 
a critical time. It is threatened on the one hand by the multitudes with the 
“bourgeois mind”—those who even though they may profess Christianity, 
at heart care only about the accumulation of material things and the keeping 
up of appearances. It is threatened by the advent of technology and machinery 
which can no longer be regarded simply as inert material means to man’s ends, 
but seem to have a sort of perverse spirituality all their own and to have be- 
come the gods of a new religion hostile to Christianity. This is particularly 
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true in Russia, but the same tendency can be seen in Western Europe and 
America. 

The author points out that Christianity is criticized by its enemies because 
Christians do not live up to the principles they profess. But this, he goes on to 
say, is no valid criticism of Christianity. It is rather a witness to the high 
ideals of the Christian faith and the difficulty that man, weak and sinful as he 
is, has in achieving them. At the same time, if Christianity is to be the trans- 
forming power in the world that it might be, more Christians will have to 
accept more completely the doctrines of self-sacrificing love. G &.4 


The Resurrection of the Body. By Oscar Hardman. S. P. C. K., 1934, pp. 06. 
$1.25. 


This is a brief, almost curt, survey of the usual things said about the Resur- 
rection by modern Christians, (1) the old error of the re-assembling of atoms, 
and (2) the modernist error which identifies the resurrection with immortality 
of the soul; after this, a discussion of Christ’s bodily resurrection as a new act 
of God, not simply a revelation of what was always true; finally, the thesis that 
“the body will rise again because it is a part of the material Creation which is 
being redeemed,” or “the doctrine of the resurrection of the body of the indi- 
vidual Christian in the form of a universal transformation of Nature.” The 
thesis is well worthy of a more adequate examination than these short lectures 
permit. M. B. S. 


The Fate of Man in the Modern World. By Nicholas Berdyaev. Tr. by Don- 
ald A. Lowrie. Morehouse, 1935, pp. 120. $1.25. 


This is a sequel to Father Berdyaev’s The End of Our Time and the Meaning 
_ of History. He believes that the present world order is just about at its end. 
This is not an impression gained exclusively from his personal experience in 
Russia but is a conviction rooted in thorough knowledge of European thought in 
general. The end of the Renaissance is approaching, and the judgment day 
which is about to dawn will embrace modern Christianity along with the rest 
of the world—Christianity’s false concept of asceticism and hostility to the 
creative principle in culture, its prevalent denial of the meaning of love and its 
false emphasis in matters relating to sex and marriage, its “ stifling rationaliza- 
tion of Christian truths and sacraments,” its “ distortion of theological thought 
by social considerations,” its “attribution of the most evil and sinful social re- 
lations between men to the relationships between God and man, God and His 
world”: all these must go. “ Only creative religious and philosophic thought 
can do the necessary work of cleansing, here, and defend the eternal truth of 
Christianity. Most of the deformation and clouding of Christianity has come 
about because man found it difficult to take in the full truth of God-manhood ” 
(p. 114). 

The world is insane and is headed back toward chaos. Man has been de- 
humanized by machinery and mob rule. The only way out is in the direction of 
a new Christian piety which will be truer to the essential genius of the: Christian 
religion than anything that has hitherto been produced in its name and which 
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will safeguard true human liberty and the real cultural values implicit in civili- 
zation. 

The apocalyptic mood is growing commoner these days, though not all the 
prophets of hope and of despair can be true. Perhaps it is only those for whom 
the world has had to be counted nothing worth who have been able to see 
through its shams and pretenses. Perhaps only a martyr church like the Rus- 
sian can produce men capable of seeing into the very core of the historical 
process going on about us. At any rate, here is a prophet and a seer whose 
words deserve to be weighed carefully by all who are interested in the questions: 


Where are we going from here? And why? 


Church History > 


The Emperor Charles IV. By Bede Jarrett. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1935, pp. xxi-+ 247. $3.00. 


Charles of Luxemburg, the hard-working and practical son of the romantic 
blind King John of Bohemia, is by no means the least of the several emperors 
who bore that name. His devotion to Church and Papacy won for him the title 
“ Priests’ Emperor,” while his partiality for his Czech subjects led a later Pope 
to characterize him as “ Bohemia’s father and the Empire’s stepfather.” Living 
at a time when nationality was coming into being, and conscious of his high re- 
sponsibility as the civil head of western Christendom, he made the harmonious 
co-operation of Empire and Papacy the fundament of his policy, yet without un- 
due surrender of imperial prerogatives. Wisely renouncing those ambitions 
with respect to Italy which had proved the downfall of more than one of his 
predecessors, he took good care of Bohemia, and gave to Germany a definite 
constitution in the famous Golden Bull of 1356. His biographer says (doubtless 
with some exaggeration) that to Charles “ more than to any other single ruler 
the present political organization of Europe owes its existence. He foresaw 
the tendencies of Europe, hoped to provide for them peacefully, and very nearly 
established the modern world without subjecting it to the ‘ bleeding arbitrament 
of war.’” 

This excellent biography, the first adequate treatment of its subject in Eng- 
lish, is the posthumous work of a distinguished Dominican scholar, the founder 
of the house of studies of his Order at Oxford. Dr Ernest Barker has written 
a short Introduction which pays warm tribute to Father Bede’s historical 
scholarship. N. 


Nathaniel Evans: A Poet of Colonial America. By Edgar Legare Pennington. 
Published by the author at Ocala, Fla. 50 cents. 


The subject of this brief study was a talented but obscure young clergyman, 
sometime missionary of the S. P. G. in New Jersey. His verse is written in the 
formal and stilted style of the classical tradition. Evans was a protegé of the 
distinguished Dr William Smith of Philadelphia, through whose instrumentality 


his poems were published after his death in 1707, N. 
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Negotiations about Church Unity, 1628-1634. By Gunnar Westin. Uppsala: 
A. B. Lundequistka Bokhandeln, 1932, pp. 318. 


The great weakness of continental Protestantism during the era of the 
counter-reformation and the thirty years’ war lay in the refusal of the stricter 
Lutherans to co-operate with Calvinists because of doctrinal differences. While 
ministering to the English congregation at Ebling, John Durie, from any point 
of view a fascinating character, awoke to the menace of the situation and de- 


- voted himself to the difficult task of persuading to concord. For several decades 
oo this colorful personality was an “ indefatigable travelling agent for church 


unity ”"—in the sense of pan-Protestant unity. His peregrinations brought him 
_ into contact with princes and prelates, theologians and statesmen, in diverse parts 


of northern and central Europe. Westin’s scholarly and elaborately documented 
monograph deals with the earlier years of Durie’s irenic mission, particularly 
his negotiations with Gustavus Adclphus and Oxenstierna, and with Charles | 
and Laud in his effort to enlist the help of the English crown and Church. The 
volume is an important contribution both to Swedish history in its most brilliant 
period and to inter-confessional history at a critical time. It should by no 
means be overlooked by those interested in the study of efforts toward reunion, 
for in those undertakings Durie was a pioneer, and remains one of the notable 
figures. A second volume is promised to trace Durie’s later career. N. 


Pastoral Theology 


On Being Human. By Gerald Vann. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1934, pp. 
110. $1.00. 


The thesis of this volume of very attractively written essays is that there is 
no conflict between Catholicism and Humanism, but that on the contrary Hu- 
-manism demands belief in God and specifically belief in the Incarnate God of 
4 Catholic Theology for its own fulfillment. Even asceticism, Father Vann points 
- out, affirms rather than denies the importance of human values. 
“The saints who gave up human joys proved the value they set on them by 

the suffering their giving involved.” 

The picture of the Catholic way of life given in this book is one that is very 
refreshing, very healthy and very sane. ae oe 


Testament of Love. By Herbert L. Simpson. Abingdon Press, 1935, pp. 125. 


$1.00. 


One of the greatest living preachers is this same Doctor Simpson of West- 
minster Church in London—a Scotsman, of course, educated at Edinburgh, and 
Presbyterian. 

These Lenten addresses on The Seven Words from the Cross are fresh, vivid, 
and very welcome. The author thinks them a little rough and unchiseled in 
spots. But he had the good sense to leave them so, and he has the plain speech 
to admit that a little roughage is dietetically valuable. “ There are many of 
us,” says he, “ who derive more sustenance from the ears of corn which we rub 
in our hands as we go along life’s way than from the ordered shew-bread of the 
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- Here is a new treatment of the old theme in marked contrast to Doctor 
Guthrie’s elaborate and rhythmical mystical—and heretical—new book on Seven 
Oracles from the Cross. 
Dr Simpson is not a metaphysician nor a rhetorician. He is a preacher who 
knows how to preach; he is simple, direct, discerning, lively, wise, and moving. 
Get this book and read it before next Good Friday! G. C. S. 


Arrows of Light. By Boynton Merrill. Harper, 1935, pp. 111. $1.00. boa 


The minister of the Second Church in West Newton, Massachusetts, con- 
tributed the twenty-ninth book in Harper’s Monthly Pulpit: ten sermons, the 
first of which gives the volume its title. “God Flings His Purple,” “The 
Boundlessness of God,” “ The Shadowed Church,” “ Dwell Deep ”—these are 
some of the other attractive themes. Brief, clear, incisive, they are a welcome 
addition to this interesting series. ace 


This Holy Fellowship: Thoughts on the Holy Communion. By Peter Green. 
New York: Longmans, 1935, pp. viii + 114. $1.40. 


These delightfully simple meditations on the Eucharist are the outcome of 
thirty-five years of experience with classes of young communicants, following 
up Confirmation instruction, which most of us will agree is generally none too 
adequate. Canon Green is a great shepherd of souls; perhaps that is why he 
sees so clearly the importance of teaching. His name alone ought to guarantee 
the merit of this book and procure it the wide distribution which it intrinsically 
deserves. N. 


A Book of Meditations. Foreword by Grace Lindley. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1935, pp. xv + 86. $.50. 


These meditations will be of unique value in that they represent various meth- 
ods and various points of view. They were given at the triennial meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in Atlantic City last year, and carry with them considerable 
information about how to make a meditation. “Communion with God” and 
“The True Vine” are especially fine. S. E. J. 


Victory through the Cross. By William R. Moody. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1935, pp. ix + 62. $.80. 


These Good Friday meditations by the rector of St. Mark’s, Washington, show 
that the seven last words remain, after all, the most effective Good Friday de- 
votion. Bishop Rhinelander in a prefatory note commends the book but speaks 
of its unguarded language. If by this he means the references to the “tyrants 
of the sick-bed” who “rule the family with the iron rod of their own con- 
venience, and of their own desires,” we do not agree. We need more straight- 
forward preaching, BY. 
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The Man of Property. By Harris Elliott Kirk. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1935, pp. 109. $1.00. 


This series of sermons all based on the experience of Jacob as we gather it 
from the stories in Genesis is exceedingly interesting. More than that, the 
way in which the author shows that God is the real Hero of every man’s life 
experience is both moving and helpful. More sermons of this type would make 
the hearers understand better the imperishable quality of those stories which the 
Bible has preserved for us. F. A. M. E, 


Corda in Coelo. By Shirley C. Hughson. West Park: Holy Cross Press, 1935, 
PP. 72. 25¢. 

This little book is a most helpful compilation of exercises in affective and 
contemplative prayer. The author’s introduction forms a real guide to its use, 
It is not intended as a substitute for personal devotion but as an aid which if 
properly used will deepen and increase it. F. A. M. E, 


Morning and Evening. By J. D. Jones. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1935, Pp. 319. $2.00. 

The sermons in this volume could not be called great but they have simplicity, 
directness and charm and must have been helpful to those who heard them. The 
titles are apt and intriguing, which is also a quality not to be despised in that 
part of sermon preparation. F. A. M. E, 


Standing Orders of the Church of England. Ed. by J. V. Bullard. Morehouse, 
1934, pp. 135. $1.80. 


This is an attempt to state what Canon Law is now in force in the Church of 
England but the editor wisely disavows any claim to ultimate authority. The 
work is well done and should be helpful in any revision which the Church of 
England undertakes. The reviewer cannot help but feel however that any at- 
tempt to enforce Canons, which really imply an authority such as was exercised 
by the Papacy in Medizeval Europe, will simply raise again the question of 
spiritual liberty, and bring a storm of protests which will defeat the purpose of 
those who would seek in such a way to unify our Church life. F. A. M. E. 


The Church and Society. By F. Ernest Johnson. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1935, pp. 224. $1.50. 

The Executive Secretary of the Department of Research and Education of the 
Federal Council of Churches has performed a notable service in this exposition 
of a “liberal Protestant” viewpoint and program concerning the Church’s re- 
lation to society and its problems. Under attack from all quarters at the pres- 
ent time, both as liberalism and as Protestantism, the author’s position is here 
defended in the best spirit and with strong conviction, and to the defense is added 
some acute criticism of its critics. Required reading for all who would under- 
stand the American situation in this field today, and are not content with labels 
imported from continental Europe; also for Episcopalians who proclaim that 
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Protestantism is dead. The chapters on Individual and Social Elements in 
Christianity, The Church and the State, and The Church and Social Conflict, 


are especially valuable. N. B. N. 


Modern Methods in the Church School. By William Grime. New York: 
Round Table Press, 1934, xii +99. $1.50. 


For Church School superintendents and teachers who are looking for a brief, 
practical and inexpensive book which will show them how to use some of the 
newer methods in education, Mr. Grime’s little work will prove a delightful find. 
The author is Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Great Neck, N. Y. He approaches 
his task in the practical fashion of the field worker rather than in the theoreti- 
cal manner beloved of the professional religious educator. The book is the 
transcript of conversations between a teacher and his class of nine-year-old 
boys who set out together to build their own course. 

While the pupils were not made conscious of any pre-arranged direction, the 
teacher had in mind a well-defined goal. There are two parts in the book. 
Part I is the dialogue between the leader and the boys respecting some of the 
major problems raised by the creation stories in Genesis. Part II is the record 
of a group construction project illustrating the last six scenes in the life of 
Christ. 

The reader of this suggestive little book is impressed by the sincerity, co- 
operation, sympathy and enthusiasm displayed by both teacher and pupils. 
Despite the statement of the author that the class in question was an average 
one, it is evident that the teacher was a man of both experience and wisdom. 
It should be noted that the Rector himself took an active part in the leadership 
of the group. 

Mr. Grime’s book calls attention inferentially to the fact that the most 
serious obstacle in the way of adoption of such methods as he illustrates is the 
pathetic lack of properly qualified leaders in our Church Schools. While there 
is urgent need for modernized curricula and improved technique it must never 
be overlooked that in the hands of a proficient teacher the dullest course can be 
made to live and the hoariest methods transformed into channels of grace. 


Outfitting for Spiritual Marriage. By Floyd Van Keuren. Morehouse, 1935, 
pp. ix + 166. $1.75. 


Dr Van Keuren, who is now Executive Secretary of the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Diocese of New York, has written a book that will undoubtedly 
do a world of good. The author is a realist and knows human nature thor- 
oughly. He has had a wide pastoral experience, and he has a deep sym- 
pathetic understanding of the minds and hearts of ordinary people. He does 
not approach the problems with a preconceived theory and try to fit every case 
into a standardized mold. At the same time he is an idealist with a firm grasp 
of what a Christian marriage may be. The quotation from Galsworthy’s 
Flowering Wilderness on the title page sufficiently characterizes the author's 
viewpoint : 


—_ 
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“TI believe that she is one of those of whom it is not yet written, ‘and 


they twain shall be one spirit. 


This is a book which ought to be placed first of all in the hands of the clergy 
—especially those who take seriously their duty of instructing candidates for 


women during the period of their engagement—it will warn them against cer- 
tain pitfalls that lie ahead, and it will help to open their eyes to see more clearly 
the glorious possibilities of a spiritual marriage. It would do no harm if the 
book were left about where older married folk might lay their hands on it— 
especially those for whom ‘the burden and heat of the day’ have begun to 
obscure the splendors with which it began. 


= Copies ought also to be available for reading by young men and 


Bibliography on Education in Family Life, Marriage, Parenthood, and Young 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago) or Federal Council of Churches (105 East 
22d Street, New York), pp. 31. loc. 

A very useful annotated bibliography prepared jointly by the Committee on 


Marriage and the Home of the Federal Council of Churches and the Joint 
Committee on Family and Parent Education of the International Council. 


Peoples’ Relations. International Council of Religious Education (203 


The Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays and Chief Holy Days of the Chris- 
tian Year. A New Translation with Some Collects and Prayers. By 
Thomas Fletcher Royds. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1934, pp. xi + 106. 2/6. 


Mr Royds’ translations have been made directly from Nestle’s Greek text, 
after which he compared his work with such modern versions as Moffatt's, 
Weymouth’s, Goodspeed’s and the Twentieth Century. We confess we are very 
enthusiastic about his renderings and wish he might go on to translate the whole 
New Testament. The author has had many years experience as a teacher and 
knows how to use the English tongue directly, clearly and simply. When it is 
kept simple and direct, there is no language more beautiful than English. 

The translations were used for a year in the author’s own parish church 
before they were published. He looks forward with the hope that “ within the 
next thirty years, an incredibly bold Archbishops’ Committee will decide to 
give its official blessing to the use of new versions in the service of Holy Com- 
munion.” If we in the American Church are to undertake any measure of 
liturgical experimentation it would certainly be worth while trying out these 
and perhaps other versions of the Epistles and Gospels. We do not wish to see 
nothing but variety and change in the use of the Prayer Book, yet there are 
certainly passages which ought to be better translated; and there are certainly 
Epistles and Gospels—and Collects too—which ought to be improved, or at the 
very least be provided with alternatives to choose from. 


A Manual for Confessors. New and revised edition. By Francis George 
Belton. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1931, pp. xii + 331. $3.40. 


This is a new and revised edition of a book written almost twenty years ago. 
It gives an up-to-date bibliography and has been revised in the light of 
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modern psychoanalysis and also in the light of the Lambeth Council’s pro- 
nouncement upon contraception. The author’s attitude on the latter question is 
practically identical with that of Dr. Kenneth Kirk. 

We must welcome the efforts now being made to popularize the study of 
casuistry in the Anglican Church; though we may perhaps be allowed to 
express the hope that our writers will get on beyond a purely ecclesiastical or 
theological view of their subject and take into account the whole realm of 
social psychology and also that of New Testament criticism—for example. 


The Religious Life. Edited by Arnold Pinchard. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1934, PP. 77- 40c. 
An S. P. C. K. collective book on the subject of religious orders in the 
Anglican Church. 


We Believe. By Angus Dun. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1934, pp. 88. 5o0c. 


This is a senior course in the new Christian Nurture Series and deals with 
the creeds in very simple clear fashion, with ample scholarly background. 


New Tracts for New Times. Numbers 4-11. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1934. 


A series of pamphlets dealing with social questions from the Christian—or 
more specifically the Catholic—point of view. The series is intended “to 
arouse the Church to the need of a sound Catholic sociology for the solution of 
the problems of the day.” The general editor is Professor Frank Gavin. 


Medicine and Mysticism. By R. O. Moon. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1934, pp. 57. 2/6. 

_ Dr. Moon is consulting physician to the National Hospital for Diseases of 

the Heart in London. In this little book he surveys the history of medicine 

‘ in its contacts with philosophy and mysticism. 


Can Prayer Be Answered? By Mary Austin. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 41934, pp. 55. $1.00. 


For thirty-five years the author has kept notes on the method and phi- 
losophy of prayer, hoping sometime to make a substantial contribution to the 
subject. Though still far from a full treatise, the author has presented this 
little book in the hope of helping to bring back “into the psychology of our 
era” a practice that seems to have fallen into general disuse. The book begins 
with a discussion of prayer in primitive religion and ends up with emphasis 
upon the practice of prayer in Catholic worship. 


Calendar Reform and the Churches. Calendar Reform and the Clergy. World 4 
Calendar Association, 485 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Calendar Reform. The almost unanimous approval of the proposal is strik- 


Two pamphlets containing the views of various churches on the subject of a 
ingly brought out. 
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Men Who Stood Alone. By Mary Jenness. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1934, 
pp. 114. $1.00. Teachers’ Guide, goc. 


This is a Church School text-book for ages twelve to sixteen based upon 
studies of the Hebrew prophets. It is a remarkably good piece of work but 
will require a teacher who is better than the average. F. A. M 


The Approach to Religious Education. By Basil A. Yeaxlee. Macmillan, 
1932, pp. 144. 


An approach to a philosophy of religious education by one who is already 
recognized as an authority in the field of adult education. The book traces 
the origin and influence of the biological and psychological factors, studies the 
bearing of modern science and then deals with the Bible and ‘the heart of 
Christian teaching.’ The final chapter is on the vocation and training of the 
teacher—the personal approach. 


By Leonard Hodgson. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 

75. $1.50. 

An excellent if brief study which while covering the same ground as so 
many books of this same sort, yet by its references to present-day social condi- 
tions has a niche of its own. The author’s competency as a modern Christian 
apologist is apparent on every page. F. A. M. 


New York: Longmans, 1934, pp. 


The Christian Life of Faith, Love and Duty. By Robert S. Chalmers. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse, 1934, pp. 194. Cl. $1.35. Paper $1.10. 


This is the second course in The Pastoral Series covering the first half of 
the Prayer Book Office of Instruction. It is intended, as was the first course, 
for smaller Church Schools where there is difficulty in providing an adequate 
7 teaching force or where the clergyman has to carry the whole responsibility 

of supervision. Having this situation in mind, the author has provided ex- 

cellent material for instruction. The book itself is the teachers’ hand-book 

and provides scriptural references, plans for preliminary instruction by the 
» clergyman, and notes for the presentation of the lesson to the separate classes. 
On the whole the author has done his work well; and this course seems 
superior to its predecessor. F. A. M. 


The Episcopal Church: Heritage of American Christians. By Theodore St. 
Clair Will. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1934, pp. xv +135. Paper, $1.00. 


A very useful book on the ways, worship, and teachings of the Episcopal 
Church, written for Confirmation candidates and others attracted to us. Un- 
fortunately the historical part is carelessly done, and in interpretation nothing 
less than misleading. Thus: “ Through the centuries of the Roman influence 
the Church of England persistently maintained her independence and refused 
to wear the Roman yoke by acknowledgment of any (sic) jurisdiction of the 
Papacy.” Surely our case is not so weak as to justify this sort of perversion 
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of history, a perversion all too common in books of this kind. The statement 

simply is not true; and it is hard to understand why our apologists continue to 

make it. P. Vv. N. 

How to Conduct a Children’s Mission. By Charles C. Jatho. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse, 1934, pp. 31. 25c. 


This pamphlet contains, in small space, the gist of the necessary information 
about the conduct of a Children’s Mission. One can be certain that the author, 
who is an expert in that sort of work, writes out of his experience and not 
from hearsay. Even the smaller details are attended to and while all clergy 
are not endowed with the happy faculty of interesting children, this treatise 
will go far to make them so. F. A. MCE. 


Urban Organization of Protestantism. By Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1934, pp. xii + 285. $1.50. 


This is a study of the city Church extension agencies of certain of the Pro- 
testant denominations, undertaken with the purpose of recording policies and 
results and of formulating the basic philosophy of such organizations. 

When one looks into this book one sees at once that its value is limited 
because the author was only able to gather statistical information from eight 
cities and from eight religious bodies, while the largest number of societies 
studied in any one of the cities was five. This takes away from the value of 
the deductions drawn from the statistics and probably accounts for the rather 
unsatisfactory vagueness of the discussion of tendencies and possibilities in the 
last chapter. While the volume meets partially the need of a study of Church 
extension agencies for the purpose of our historical record, it fails to be of 
any great use to those who have the responsibility for directing future develop- 
ment. F. A. M. 


The Mission Field. By E. H. M. Waller. 
43. 


Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, pp. 


A Free Church Impression. By Henry Lunn. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, 


Pp. 45. 
Two pamphlets in the “ Lambeth Series.” 


The Church’s Real Work. By R. C. Joynt. 
xii + 132. $1.50. 


This is a well written protest against the amount of time given by clergy 
and lay workers to the mechanics of Church organization. Of course being a 
Canon of an English Cathedral his illustrations are drawn from the experience 
of that country. However, his sense of humor gives the flavor of universality 
to his statements and we can take the principles which he inculcates very much 


to heart, here in the United States. ~ 


New York: Longmans, 1934, pp. 
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Christianity Tested. By Oscar M. Buck. New York: Abingdon Press, 1934, 
pp. 257. $2.00. 

This is another attempt to “re-think” Missions, but it is written not by a 
committee of investigators but by the son of missionaries, born in India, trained 
in this country, sent back to do missionary work and then returned as an 
instructor in Drew Theological Seminary. So he is well equipped for his task. 

He shows an understanding sympathy with the religions of the Orient and 

_ shows how the great barrier to the spread of Christianity in that quarter js 
the age-old and closely knit family life. It is Christian living rather than 
Christian theology that has the greatest influence as against such a barrier. 

He does not feel that we should do away with Missionary schools and 

_ hospitals but he does think that they should be fewer in number and the best. 

While not overlooking any difficulty and not disguising the present seeming 

_ lack of progress the author is distinctly encouraging as to the ultimate outcome 
of the Mission of the Church to eastern peoples. F. A. M. 


The Living Church Annual: 1935. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1934, pp. xviii + 
3+ 684. $1.75. (Paper $1.40.) 
This is the indispensable yearbook of the Episcopal Church. The Morehouse 
Company continues to perform a service in compiling and publishing this 
volume which, were it committed to some group appointed by General Con- 
- vention or the National Council, would undoubtedly cost the Church “a pretty 
- penny” and might not be so well done. Tit. eee 


Miscellaneous 


The Concise Oxford French Dictionary. Comp. by Abel Chevalley and Mar- 
guerite Chevalley. Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. xx + 895 + 10. $3.00. 


In format and size this volume aims to be a companion to the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary of Current English. This aim it achieves in large measure. As a 
concise dictionary, orientated in the direction of ‘current use,’ it leaves out a 
number of definitions of only historical interest. In compensation it gives 
more of the current expressions and meanings than are to be found in the 
standard French-English dictionaries. A good many of the technical terms 
are included which are creeping into both languages out of the fields of tech- 
nology, medicine, psychiatry, etc. The only persons likely to be disappointed 
over the result are pedants and persons wishing to do cross-word puzzles in 
French. Those who are looking for help in reading contemporary French 
literature will find the volume indispensable and one to which they will con- 
stantly refer. 


A Sheed and Ward Survey. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1934, pp. xii + 
426. $2.50. 


This is ‘a publisher’s choice of pages from sixty chosen books.’ The result 
is a series of essays in criticism, philosophy and psychology, history, sociology, 
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theology and fiction. The first one is by G. K. Chesterton, ‘The Resurrection 
a St. Thomas’ and the next is Alfred Noyes’ ‘The Agnostic Dawn ’—and so 
‘on; a very readable selection from the writings of contemporary Roman 


Catholic writers. 


A Draught Outpoured. Ed. by Portia Martin. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1934, 
pp. xiv + 142. $1.50. 
A hundred poems chosen from the pages of The Living Church during the 


past ten years, including some by Marguerite Wilkinson. Above the level of 
most ecclesiastical verse, which as a rule tends to be saccharine and tasteless. 


Cinderella. A New and Original Version. By the Wilfrid Ward Family. 
Sheed and Ward, 1934, pp. 46. $.60. 
An English Christmas pantomime produced by the children of Wilfrid Ward 
and Mrs. Reginald Belfour, under Wilfrid Ward’s direction. Most of the 
speeches are cantos from English classics. 


Through Space and Time. By James Jeans. Macmillan, 1934, pp. xiv + 224. 
$3.00. 
Christmastide lectures delivered at the Royal Institution a year ago, and, as 


prescribed by the terms of the lectureship, “adapted to a juvenile auditory.” 
The result is almost an astronomy in words of one syllable. The volume is 


profusely illustrated and may be understood by practically any reader. It is 
probably the acme of Sir James’ triumph as a popularizer of science. There is 
little excuse these days, with Jeans, Eddington, Thomson, and others writing 
popular science, for anyone to be ignorant of the main outlines of the modern 
scientific view of the world. 


Life in English Literature. By L. A. G. Strong and Monica Redlich. Ed. by 
Russell Thomas. Boston: Little, Brown, 1934, pp. xiii + 547. $1.72. 


This is one of the modern textbooks which make a middle aged reader’s 
mouth water. Why weren’t there books like this when we were in school? 
Can anyone possibly use a textbook like this and not become utterly entranced 
with the subject? Pancoast and Beers and the other worthies of our youth 
were great works in their day—even Swinton’s Selections; but the format, type, 
binding, illustrations and general makeup of this book certainly mark a great 
advance over the old-fashioned texte 

It is a book of selections from English literature (not including American) 
from the old English poets before Chaucer, and the Paston Letters, down to 
our contemporaries. Suggestive notes and queries accompany each chapter. 
Not only will the student in school find this a fascinating book but the general 
reader who wishes to broaden his acquaintance with English literature will find 
in it much that is suggestive and interesting. 
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Vale. By William Ralph Inge. New York: Longmans, 1934, pp. 127. $1.66, 


Dean Inge’s latest and, as he thinks, his last book is designed to take the 
place of any posthumous biography his friends might wish to read. It surveys 
the development of his mind and thought and recounts the making of his books, 
Though the author is convinced that the ‘ frosty brilliance,’ which some readers 
have found characteristic of his style, has now departed, there are many pas- 
sages in the book that are up to the level of the Dean’s best. 

This little volume contains his final words on philosophy, theology, and 
sociology. The author’s spirit seems much mellower than in some of his 
earlier books. For example, he can write about ‘Christian Socialists’ and 
even about Americans without appearing to insult them. There are many read- 
ers in this country who owe a real debt to Dean Inge, and who, nevertheless, 
have never quite been able to see why he—like others of the English social, 
intellectual, or ecclesiastical aristocracy—has so often viewed Americans as 
if they were either mountebanks or fools. The essential message of Dean 
Inge is one of the most precious words of prophecy this generation has heard. 
All his books, including this last, deserve to be read by everyone interested in 
the real problems of religious thought at the present day. 


A Book of Scottish Verse. Ed. by R.L. Mackie. Oxford University Press, 1934, 
pp. xxi + 408. 8o0¢. 

A new volume in The World’s Classics series. It is beautifully printed and 
bound and is a charming selection from the whole wide range of Scottish poetry, 
from the fourteenth century down. The editor points out in his introduction 
some of the characteristic qualities of Scottish verse—its lack of originality, its 


tendency toward sentimentalism, the absence of a deeply theological or philo- 

sophical interest, forexample. He might also have pointed out its singing quality 
_ and the predominance of the ballad form prior to the nineteenth century. 

Strangely enough, the philosophical or theological and the religious interest 
which all the world associates with Scottish prose comes to clearest utterance 
in the poetry of the nineteenth century, as, for example, in the superb eight-line 
- poem by George MacDonald (p. 352), which he called ‘‘A Prayer”: 


When I look back upon my life nigh spent, 
Nigh spent, although the stream as yet flows on, 
I more of follies than of sins repent, 
Less for offence than Love’s shortcomings moan. 
With self, O Father, leave me not alone— 
Leave not with the beguiler the beguiled; 
Besmirched and ragged, Lord, take back thine own: 
A fool I bring thee to be made a child. 


The Metaphysical Poets. By J.B.Leishman. Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. 

232. $4.00. 

A study of Donne, Herbert, Vaughan and Traherne with ample illustrations 
from their works. The author succeeds in making Donne even interesting. One 
of his formulas is that while ‘‘ Elizabethan literature is on the whole a literature of 
confidence, . . . we may also say that seventeenth century literature is on the 
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whole a literature of disillusion. Both moods are characteristic of the Renais- 
sance, which after all was but a fertilization of the medieval mind; but in a good 
deal of the imaginative literature of the seventeenth century—that is to say, of 
the pre-Augustan seventeenth century, which both preceded and overlapped the 
Restoration, so that towards the end of the century we are often aware of two 
worlds existing side by side—in a good deal of this literature that note of melan- 
choly which the Elizabethans sometimes strike and which those who have not 
reflected on the continuity of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance may have been 
tempted to call medieval, sounds more deeply and more persistently” (pp. 2f). He 
accepts the description of the “metaphysical” poetry as ‘‘a poetry of books and 
thinking.” 

When he characterizes Burton and Sir Thomas Browne, for example, as “‘ great 
readers and scholars, of immense but uncritical learning; they found that the 
knowledge they had so laboriously acquired had not after all shed much light on 
the great mysteries of existence, had not helped much to confirm the truths which 
they considered most important” (p. 3), the reader is inclined to include the 
authors described and analyzed in the present book. These quaint and in a way 
interesting old writers have a charm of their own, for those sufficiently sophisti- 
cated to project themselves back into the seventeenth century. For those who 
can appreciate their somewhat philosophical but also extremely pedantic type of 
poetry the present volume will be a welcome companion and guide. 


Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia. By Marcus S. Goldman. University of 
Illinois, 1934, pp. 236. $2.25. 
One of the ‘Illinois Studies in Language and Literature.” 


The Church Must Decide. By Spencer Miller, Jr. Morehouse, 1934, pp. II. 
10¢. (New Tracts for New Times, No. 13.) 


The Groups Movement. By John A. Richardson. Morehouse, 1935, pp. vi + 82. 
75¢. 
A vigorous and well documented criticism of the ‘‘Oxford Groups Movement.” 


The Bible Calendar. Compiled by D. A. McGregor. Morehouse, 1934, pp. 20. 
8¢. 
A list of Bible readings for the year 1935 with an introduction by Dr Wedel 
“On Reading the Bible.” 


Sanctity. By Violet Clifton. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1934, pp. 125. $1.50. 


This gorgeously beautiful play, dealing with the life of St Elizabeth of Hungary, 
should catch the pious imagination. It tells the story of the princess’ marriage 
with Lewis, duke of Thuringia, his parting with her and death in the Crusades, 
and of the steps by which she made her renunciation of him and attained sanctity. 
Written partly in blank verse, partly in rhythmical prose, it calls attention sharply 
to the ‘“‘beauty of holiness,” but like the early Franciscan preaching it places 
over against asceticism the sheer joy of living. Among the high points of the 
drama are the dialogue between Elizabeth and Lewis when he tells her he must go 
to the Crusade (pp. 62 ff.), the cradle-song sung to the child born after Lewis has 
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departed (p. 78), and the song of the crowd to which Elizabeth has given alms 
(p. 107 f.). The sacramental teaching of the play will carry more conviction 
than many volumes of dogmatic theology. S. E. J. 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott; 
new edition revised and augmented throughout by Henry Stuart Jones, with the 
assistance of Roderick McKenzie. Part VIII: Periphragé—Sisilismos. Oxford 
University Press, 1934, pp. 1393-1600. $3.50. 

The new Liddell and Scott is steadily approaching completion at the rate of 
approximately two hundred pages a year. Its great advantage over earlier 
editions of this classical lexicon lies in the use made of new texts which have turned 
up in the interval. Many of the technical scientific terms are now given more 
extensive and more accurate definition. 

The great value of the lexicon for students of Septuagint and New Testament 
lies not so much in references to biblical usage as in the background of general 
usage which the lexicon sets forth. It is of course the background of general 
usage and the connotations and suggestions of related meanings which give to 
any word its real quality. Naturally, no one speaks or writes any language with 
primary regard to the etymology of the words he uses. And only an historian 
of language, a genuine philologist, bears in mind constantly the earlier history 
of the words he uses. Nevertheless, even in the speech of the populace the 
ancestors and cousins of the words in daily use are interesting and important, as 
are also the travels and varied experiences of the words themselves. 


Dictionnaire de Spiritualité. Ed. by Marcel Viller. Fasc. iv. Paris: Beauchesne, 
1935, Coll. 961-1280. 


The present installment carried the new French Dictionary of Spirituality, 
Ascetic and Mystical, Doctrine and History down part way through the article 
on St Basil. 


Corpus Confessionum. Ed. by Caius Fabricius. Berlin: DeGruyter, 1935. 
Lig. 27. M. 7. 


The present installment contains a continuation of the Old Catholic Missal 
and a part of the ritual of the Christian Catholic Church of Switzerland. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Gathered into one volume. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. x + 1263. $3.00. 

This is the finest single-volume Shakespeare we have ever seen. The type is 
of fair size and has a good black face. The names of the characters are centered 
on lines of their own between the speeches, and so do not force first lines to run 
over (the run-over often neutralizing in other editions the intended economy in 
space). Moreover, the plays are arranged in chronological order, i.e. the order 
of their composition, rather than in the time-honored division into Comedies, 
Histories and Tragedies. The student is thus encouraged to look for signs of 
growth and development in the thought, interests, and dramatic skill of the great 
dramatist. 
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The text used is that prepared by Mr A. H. Bullen for the Stratford Town Edi- 
‘tion, to print which he founded the Shakespeare Head Press in 1904. As a 
‘frontispiece appears a wood engraving which reproduces the one which appeared 
in the First Folio. The price makes it possible for every student to purchase the 
volume, and it is certain that this will be one of the most popular editions ever 


‘printed. 


Catholic Art. Ed. by R. F. Hennig. 123 North goth Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Volume I, No. 1, pp. 40. 60¢. 


The beautiful first number of a new Roman Catholic journal to be published six 
times a year and devoted to the great work of “‘redeeming Catholic art.” The 
editor and his colleagues are devotedly interested in the Liturgical Movement, are 
equally concerned over Catholic social action. Their greatest enthusiasm is 
“the true spirit of Gothic ”"—as contrasted with imitation Gothic, and equally with 
“pagan modernism.” The editor believes that we are at the end of an age; that 
all signs point to ‘‘a desperate struggle in the not so far distant future in which 
the very earthly existence of the Church may beat stake”; that the Roman Church 
is in a far better state of preparedness for the new Reformation than it was in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and that if the true Gothic spirit is set free 
for its creative task in this and the coming generations, a new and splendorous 
age of faith may dawn upon the earth. One can only admire the enthusiasm of 
the authors of this journal and wish it godspeed. 

The first number is superbly illustrated with drawings of great examples of 
Christian architecture, and is hand lettered throughout in a simple, dignified ninth 
century Carolingian minuscule. 


The Poet as Citisen and Other Papers. By Arthur Quiller-Couch. New 
York: Macmillan, 1935, pp. viii + 230. $2.50. 


The twelve papers contained in this volume exhibit the characteristic wide 
range of interests of the author, extending from Aristotle’s discussion of the 
nature of poetry to Mr T. S. Eliot’s addresses at the University of Virginia, 
After Strange Gods, with their boomerang apologetics for orthodoxy. Quiller- 
Couch is certainly funny when he takes pains to explain to his hearers and 
readers that Mr Eliot’s poor audience in Virginia could not possibly ever have 
heard of William Palmer, who wrote the famous Treatise on the Church of 
Christ; and then proceeds to inform his audience—of Cambridge listeners— 
more fully about this illiberal and eccentric Oxford ecclesiastic of a century 
ago. Evidently Q’s hearers were in no better position than our benighted fel- 
low citizens of Virginia. 

There is a wonderful passage on Hebrew literature, toward the end of the 
‘Note on the Poetics,’ which interpreters of the Bible would do well to look up; 
while the paper on “ Paternity in Shakespeare” contains a bit of sociology as 
well as of literary criticism. The final paper is on “Tribute to Ireland” and 
the one before it deals with “The Earlier Novels of Thomas Hardy” which 


every Hardy enthusiast will greatly enjoy. . _ 
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New Pathways in Science. By Arthur Eddington. New York: Macmillan, 
1935, Pp. X + 333. $3.00. 


The Messenger Lectures for 1934 at Cornell University continue Sir Arthur's 
efforts—very successful efforts—at popularizing modern science, interrupted 
when his trilogy (1927-1929) came to an end. Rather than repeat himself he has 
undertaken to go on and deal with matters not explained either in Stars and 
Atoms, The Nature of the Physical World, Science and the Unseen World — 
or in his more recent Expanding Universe. The lectures deal with such ques- 
tions as those which arise in everyone’s mind in view of the findings of modern 
science: viz. does the external world really exist and is it the kind of world 
described by mathematical physics? The end of the world—does the second 
law of thermodynamics make it inevitable? What has the new physics done to 
Determinism? Does the Quantum Theory really introduce indeterminacy into 
nature? What do we know about—and can we ever use—the sub-atomic 
energy? Is the universe expanding? Are there constants in nature? Are 
natural laws absolute, or merely brief statements of average group behavior? 
... In the final chapters the author answers criticisms and adds an epilogue in 
which he makes a plea for the recognition of the place of religion. “If God 
means anything in our daily lives, I do not think we should feel any disloyalty 
to truth in speaking and thinking of him unscientifically, any more than in 
speaking and thinking unscientifically of our human companions” (p. 318). 

There are those who grow intensely unhappy if it is suggested that science 
finds room in its scheme of things for God. There are others who are equally 
perturbed if the scientist does not say, “I am dealing with only a small seg- 
ment of existence, of very limited interest and importance. I leave to you 
preachers and religious writers all the areas that really matter.” To us this 
seems a stupid attitude for religious minds to take—either to rely entirely upon 
science for a defense of the faith, or to expect science to step out of the room 
whenever religion is mentioned. We have heard Sir Arthur Eddington alter- 
nately praised and condemned; but we certainly welcome his clear presentation 
of modern scientific ideas, and we are deeply grateful to him for indicating 
frankly and simply the way in which he holds his own personal religious con- 
victions; and we gladly acknowledge that we find real help not only from his 
example but from his words of explanation. 
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